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The Italian Risorgimento 
1815— 1870. 
BY LAURENCE CLAY. 


dealing with the engrossing story of the birth of 

modern Italy we are, to use a phrase coined by Mr. 
Gladstone in this connection, concerned with “a stirring 
country in a stirring time.” We to-day stand back a little 
from those times and secure a truer perspective than did 
our fathers. An ample literature, both at home and 
abroad, has grown round that story; documents hitherto 
unavailable have in late years become accessible, and fresh 
light is fortheoming from many different and sometimes 
opposite quarters, 

Modern history has some marked leading features, not 
the least important of which is the conception by a people 
of themselves as a nation, and all that that connotes The 
peoples of the earth have by no means all achieved it, 
though in the citizens of the United States we have a 


remarkable consummation of it. The Italians, the 
offspring of great progenitors, they too are consummating 
it. 


The Italian Risorgimento or resurrection was termed by 
Morley ‘the most wonderful political transformation of 
the century,” though that century witnessed the rise and 
zenith of the great Napoleon. 





We cannot wholly dismiss from our minds, in reviewing 
that transformation, the background formed by Roman 
and post Roman times, and by the renaissance. Then 
come the three centuries of gradual enslavement and 
moral fibre while subject to foreign domination. As the 

| Marquis Di San Giuliano recently remarked at Oxford, 
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when the time came to form the nation as a nation 
everything material was wanting. Schools, army, navy, 
roads, railways, ports, in fact the whole machinery of 
State, lacking. The country desperately poor, and the 
great majority of the inhabitants ignorant and supersti- 
tious, qualities which usually companion each other. In 
the Neapolitan kingdom (a large section of the Peninsula) 
eighty-five per cent. of the people could not read: in 
Romagna, in 1837, only two per cent. could read. In 
urban centres even clocks were regulated at and by the 
sunset, so that noon varied with the days of the year; 
coffinless ground burial was common even in such places 
as Naples and Turin. 

The Italian language had not become fixed so far as a 
language may. Many of the aristocracy, even the Turinese, 
were brought up to speak French or some local patois. 
Alfieri, a man of substance (of whose father it was written, 
“he never soiled his mind with ambition nor his hands 
with labour’’), arrived at manhood, speaking nothing but 
a mixed jargon of French and Piedmontese, and in later 
years when distinguished as a man of letters he found 
great difficulty in divesting himself of the habit of 
thinking in French. 

To attempt to follow the political map of Italy during 
the nineteenth century would be a heavy and perhaps 
unnecessary task; the changes were kaleidoscopic. But 
certain main elements, territorial and dynastic, proved 
more or less persistent. 

The leading factor in a difficult situation was the 
domination in Italy of the Hapsburgs, the royal house of 
Austria. Their claims arose, curiously enough, out of 
French duchy, that of Lorraine, one of whose dukes in 
1735 succeeded to the Grand Duchy of Florence, shortly 
after which he became Emperor of Germany; not the 
debasement of the people, and the utter wee akening of their 
modern Germany, of course, but of the Central European 

German speaking peoples. 
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Later came the more or less complete domination of 
the Peninsula by the French under Buonaparte. When he 
fell in 1814 the political changes he had wrought in Italy 
were terminated and the former rulers previously displaced 
by him were reinstated by the powers. 

The kingdom of Piedmont became the foundation stone 
of the kingdom of United Italy. Its rulers came of the 
old and honourable house of the Counts of Savoy. 
In medieval times both Savoy and Piedmont were one 
under the Counts of Maurrienne, ancestors of the Kings of 
Sardinia. It was this line of monarchs leaders of men 
for nine centuries that gave the present line of kings to 
Italy. 

We have already made reference to the idea of national 
unity. We must never forget that ideas are the dynamic 
forces of this world; that is why words are so powerful 
when they come to life in the hearts of hearers, why the 
pen is mightier than the sword, why the disunited and 
enslaved people of the Italian Peninsula won through all 
merely physical enmity and the subjection based upon 
the might of arms and numbers to an honourable place 
in the counsels of a continent. 

This is forcefully illustrated for us in connection with 
the chief secret societies successfully founded for the 
liberation of the country. First came the Society called 
the Carbonari, founded in the early years of the nineteenth 
century primarily to oppose Bourbon oppression in the 
Neapolitan Kingdom. The resolute suppression of free 
speech, concurrent with brutal political and civie oppres- 
sion, at once the most minute and comprehensive, gave 
Carbonarism an almost explosive force. The organisation 
became very widespread, and was revolutionary in essence, 
but yet as a revolutionary agency, ineffective. The people 
were disunited and as'one bound and blindfold. They had 
no unity rooted in uplifting ideas. Carbonarism split into 
small isolated groups of individuals. 

In 1831, Mazzini, then in enforced exile in Marseilles, 
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founded the society called “ Young Italy.” He staked all 
on his faith in ideas working in and through the youth of 
the land, and I may say here that great indeed was the 
debt of Italy to its youth, and Mazzini’s faith in them was 
justified to the full. 

Mazzini’s organisation was founded with something of 
the sanction of a religion. He gave it as its motto * God 
and the People.” Its membership was secret, even 
amongst themselves. Each member was in touch with his 
right and left-hand co-member and no other, but that 
process of reticulation related each to the whole. Its 
propaganda spoke to the young of freedom, of justice, of 
civic virtue, of one faith, and also of the imperative 
obligation of duties which the enjoyment of these entail. 
It was an appeal to conscience, to their will to sacrifice, 
and it conjured something of the vision without which they 
would inevitably, as a nation, have perished. 


Recently there was published in New York an account 


of the “ Builders of United Italy.” Eight of the chiet 
are successively sketched in biographical essays. The 


author, with a just judgment, gives priority to Alfieri the 
poet; the poets are ever the dreamers of dreams apt to 
become true, the seers of visions that are forerunners of 
events. Alfieri, living in the eighteenth century, was 
kindred to the nineteenth. 

Alfieri, Manzoni the man of letters, Gioberti the 
philosopher, these and their peers were the men of ideas 
out of which grew the people’s consciousness of itself and 
the national idea. Without such and men like Cavour 
and Mazzini, the men of the sword, like Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi would have striven in vain. 

Then too we must concede something to the fructifying 
influence of the French Revolutions of 1798 and 1848. 
The first militant effort was made in Piedmont. This 
rising had been preceded by one in Naples and Sicily, 
prompted by local conditions, and in their own behalf 
only. During the Napoleonic regime in Italy, Sicily had 
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been garrisoned by British troops; indeed had enjoyed 
for a time a free constitution modelled upon that of Great 
Britain, and, too, the Sicilians (of mixed descent) had 
always been a superior race to the Neapolitans. This 
rising of 1820 was suppressed with much severity. 

The next year, in 1821, the old King of Piedmont, 
Victor Emmanuel I., rather than break his promise to the 
Austrians not to grant a constitution to his subjects, 
abdicated in favour of his son Charles Felix. This 
respect to a plighted honour was inbred in this royal race, 
as we shall have occasion to notice. 

Several of the King’s garrisons had risen and had 
declared for a constitution based upon that of Spain, and 
also for war with Austria. Charles Felix was absent at 
the time from his capital, Turin, so he nominated Charles 
Albert, his brother, regent. Carlo Alberto had been 
educated in Paris, and there he had imbibed liberal 
principles; indeed there is good ground for believing that 
he either was, or had been, a member of the Carbonari. 
He, perhaps somewhat incontinently, proclaimed a 
constitution modelled upon the Spanish, only to have it 
disavowed by the King his brother, and Carlo fled the 
capital. The forces in rebellion proved to be too few 
and too weak, and the rising was suppressed by foreign 
aid, that of the Austrians, and many beside Carlo fled. 
Most of the fugitives passed through Genoa, that gate to 
the freedom of exile in England and America. It was 
during these days that Mazzini, the son of a Genovese 
doctor, and then a lad of sixteen, witnessed the travail of 
gaunt and famished men leaving the land they loved and 
had fought for, for an alien, although hospitable shore, 
and the iron of it entered into his soul. 

In 1831 Charles Felix died, and was succeeded by his 
brother, the whilom conspirator, Charles Albert, he in 
whom were now centred the hopes of many patriots despite 
his denial of his liberal tendencies of ten years before. 
Mazzini was now twenty-six, and in exile at Marseilles, 
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a patriot fresh from the prison at Savona. He addressed 
an open letter to the young king, urging him to place 
himself at the head of a free nation. The appeal was a 
full and inspiring one, and doubtless in the secret 
chambers of Carlo’s heart found some response, but it was 
to be in yet other and later years that the king would 
show he knew how to serve and how to sacrifice for the 
noble ideal that really was, in measure, part of him. 

During the years 1831-2-—3 “Young Italy” had 
prospered under Mazzini, who had _ proved himself 
courageous, capable and full of initiative. The land had 
been flooded with the society's astutely written journals 
and other publications before the authorities had perceived 
how much was implicit in them. Arms and ammunition 
had been secretly gathered and another insurrection 
prepared for, but treachery, induced by torture, disclosed 
the plot, and again many paid the forfeit in exile or in 
the trench of death, the usual platitude as to making 
a deterrent example being duly forthcoming. 

Under this misguided king twelve young patriots, 
against whom nothing was proved even under torture, 
except that they had read the publications of Young Italy, 
were ordered out and shot. One of the proscribed in 
connection with this conspiracy was Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
and his unexecuted death warrant of 184 is still extant. 

Passing intervening events of less importance, we come 
to the year 1848. It was a terrible year, and many 
European thrones that year tottered to their base. The 
national idea had made much progress in Italy, as is 
evidenced by the fact that a customs union now existed 
between three of the Italian States, viz., Piedmont, 
Tuscany and the Papal States. This union had _ been 
made possible by the accession to the Papal chair, in 
1846, of Cardinal Mastai Ferriti, who took the title of 
Pius IX, a man of large and liberal views—at the first 
only, for but very few years had passed, perhaps or ever his 
papal shoes had waxed old, when he became a reactionary 
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leagued with the Austrians against the liberties of the 
people he shepherded. He ascended his throne with the 
prophetic and pitiful plaint, “ They want to make a 
Napoleon of me, and I am only a country parson.” 

The genera! political unrest and revolutionary upheaval, 
not only in Paris but in Vienna and many other places 
in Europe, gave impetus to the revolutionary forces in 
Italy. The first to enter the field of daring was again 
Sicily; that brief spell of liberty under British tutelage 
worked like iron in her blood. 

On the 8th of January, 1848, a Palermitan sculptor, one 
Francesco Bagnasco, clandestinely, and on his own and 
sole initiative, posted the walls of Palermo with a 
proclamation inciting the citizens to rise once more and 
rixze on King Bomba’s birthday, the 12th. To this 
individual appeal the indomitable spirit of the Paler- 
mitans responded, and, like all spontaneous passionate 
movements, it accomplished much and marvellously. 

The factors in this effort doubtless involved ultimate 
failure, but be it noted that eighteen months elapsed 
betore Naples and its ordered forces succeeded in re- 
establishing its unholy despotism. ‘The struggle was 
begun literally by ones and twos and threes. On both 
sides all was unready, on the one side all had been 
unpremeditated. Even by 4 p.m. and after the bells of 
the city had sounded the tocsin to the people, there were 
only about fifty insurgents behind the barricades they had 
thrown up. Gradually leaders began to collect and 
conspire, despite the fact that Palermo was garrisoned 
by not less than 4,000 trained troops. In this casual and 
disjointed way events transpired. The next morning a 
provisional government was formed and the spirit of the 
people was manifested in the fact that as their chosen 
deputies passed into the palace that was their extempore 
parliament house they protected them across the piazza 
from the shots of the hostile troops by shielding them 
with their own bodies. 
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But we cannot follow in detail the events in Sicily of 
January 1848 to May 1849. Notwithstanding the many 
successes the Sicilians achieved against regular troops, the 
rising failed owing to lack of funds, lack of arms and 
ammunition, and of capable military leaders. Lord Minto, 
the British envoy to the Neapolitan Court, made great 
effort to secure them a substantial guerdon of liberty, 
but eleven unhappy years were destined to drag their 
tale of heavy-hearted days before the Sicilians were for 
the last time to unsheathe the sword and achieve thew 
freedom. 

The year 1848 was also a notable one in north-west 
Italy. Carlo Alberto, a member of the Carbonari at 
twenty-three, and now fifty years of age, and seventeen 
years King of Piedmont, again took up the national cause 
and granted his emotional subjects a constitution, the 
one the country enjoys to-day, the Italian Magna Charta. 
The Pope likewise granted his subjects a constitution. 
These events were anathema to the Austrians and the 
whole reactionary party, whose interests were almost 
identical with ecclesiastical interests. The power of the 
religious, that is, the monks and priests, whom Trevelyan 
calls “ that strange third sex,” may be estimated when I 
state that early in the century they numbered 32,000 in 
the province of Piedmont alone. 

The year opened in the gloom of impending strife. 
Vienna and Northern Italy were like foes stripping for 
deadly combat. Piedmont secretly arming, Venetia and 
Lombardy in incipient rebellion. The two latter states 
decided upon an unique way of striking, despite their 
manacles, at their common foe. Austria had reserved to 
itself in these states the monopoly of the tobacco trade. 
Patriots, it was whispered among themselves, should 
become, say from Ist January, tobacco-teetotallers. 

Austrian agents-provocateurs paraded the streets of 
Milan smoking free cigars in a grandiose manner, and 
since the Milanese would not produce their own smoke, 
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the Austrians, in malicious insolence, freely puffed the 
official smoke into the lowering faces of the citizens. It 
was too much, more than even blood lower than boiling 
point could stand, and the Milanese Peterloo left fifty-nine 
dead upon the stony fields of the city. 

Early in 1848 Venice also rose and executed one of the 
most glorious of the many noble and illustrious pages in 
its history. Releasing one Mannin, a lawyer, suffering 
iniquitous imprisonment for loving liberty too much, the 
people made him their leader, and he succeeded in 
humbling the proud Austrian to the dust; and for the first 
time for fifty years Venice was for a time free. 

Vienna itself had risen and wrung a constitution from 
a reluctant ruler. Milan now rose filled with like fury, 
and determined to oust the hated German and the still 
more hated Croat from their midst. The Milanese had 
suffered “ horrible brutality” at the hands of the white- 
coated Croats, even such pleasantries as the burning of 
children alive. 

By the fifth night of the struggle the Austrian troops 
had been driven to the gates and walls of the city by the 
infuriated men, women and children of Milan. The 
intimidated and cowed Austrian troops flew in retreat 
under cover of the night and of the thunder of their own 
guns. 

To Carlo Alberto is due the credit that he now deter- 
mined to lay his sword in the scale and commit his people 
to that sanguinary, but sometimes salutary, arbitrament. 
His influence upon the campaign, while considerable and 
even inspiriting, proved unfortunately to be disastrous. 
His was not a military genius, he was far overmatched 
by the aged and experienced Radetzky. He had 60,000 
men and 123 guns in the field, and at the time the 
Austrians fled from Milan towards a distant base Carlo 
could probably have conquered the Austrian army in 
Italy. 

Garibaldi had returned in July from Monte Video, 
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experienced now in guerrillo warfare and anxious to assis‘ 
in the task of freeing his beloved land from the Austrian. 
He raised a body ot volunteers and placed them at the 
disposal of the King—whose archives still included 
Garibaldi’s death warrant. 

Qn March 23rd, 1849, the decisive battle of Novara was 
gallantly fought on both sides. It was outwardly fatal 
for long years to the cause of Italian unity, and the terms 
demanded by Radetzky were such as the noble-minded but 
insufficient Carlo Alberto felt he could not sign. He had 
fought and failed; he was humbled, but would not suffer 
to be humiliated. Conscious of his own insufficiency for 
what was a herculean task, he determined, not from 
cowardice, but in sacrifice, to lay it down. Almost on the 
field of battle and with words of great pathos and no little 
dignity, he passed the crown to his son Vittorio. 

The ex-King retired to Portugal broken-hearted, and a 
few months later his life’s fitful fever was ended. 

Victor Emmanuel, whose statue a grateful country has 
erected in nearly every corner of the land, was a man ot 
sterner mould and more robust character. He could 
boldly reply to the Austrian, * Sooner than subscribe to 
such conditions I would lose a hundred crowns. What my 
father has sworn I will maintain. If you wish a war to 
the death, be it so! If I must fall it shall be without 
shame. My house knows the road of exile, but not of 
dishonour.” Well was Vittorio Emanuele named * Re 
galantuomo.” 


The ten years following Novara were years during 
which the ideas and powers of the people, especially in 
the north, were growing, silently in the main, as trees 
grow, but, like the oak, strongly and deeply-rooted. The 
man whose vision of the possibilities, the potentialities 
of his day, was the most sane and by far the most astute, 
was Cavour. At first mistrusted and misunderstood by 
both king and people, he later became the one man in 
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whom his fellow-countrymen had implicit faith. Tle 
shaped his ends even in the councils of the powers. 

The honourable share in the Crimean War performed by 
the Sardinian, that is, the Piedmontese troops, was part 
of a deliberate and far-seeing plan of Cavour’s, who knew 
that sometimes there is no remission of other things than 
sin, but by blood. Cavour, by the hazard of 18,000 troops, 
successfully opened the door of European Councils to 
Piedmont and won the right to plead before the Powers 
on its behalf, and that proved to be a very great gain to 
his country. 

The year 1849 witnessed in the south the constitution 
of the short-lived Roman Republic. The whole matter 
has been rightly called “ The Garibaldian epic of 1849.” 
The Pope, Pio Nono, had quite abandoned his liberal 
proclivities and thrown in his lot with the Austrians and 
the reactionaries. [lis chief Minister, Rossi, hated of 
the people for his despotic ways, had been assassinated by 
a Roman citizen, and Pius IX. fled to the protection of 
King Bomba of Naples. The leaders of the people in 
Rome established a provisional government, and a little 
later declared a republic. Garibaldi came south from the 
campaign in the Veronese Alps, and brought with him a 
body of troops the nucleus of which had served with him 
in Monte Video. 

The Republic prepared to defend Rome against all 
comers. The French Assembly, the Power whose constitu- 
tion contained the declaration that * the might of France 
should never be employed against the liberty of any 
people,” led by that clerical influence which in later years 
was its undoing, sent troops to restore the Pope to his 
kingdom. 

The gallant and Homeric defence of Rome for a month 
made by its motley of irregulars and citizens against the 
hest troops of the time in Europe, against siege guns and 
admirable engineering skill, and against even treachery 
on the part of the French (a “ flag incident ” of other days 
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and times than ours) forms, with the no less remarkable 
story of the retreat by Garibaldi and his troops after 
Rome fell, one of the most interesting episodes in the 
whole story of the struggle for liberty. Much of the 
glory achieved during that strenuous month and during 
that retreat was achieved by youth, both rank and file. 

Hope of further successful defence being abandoned, 
Garibaldi designed to leave Rome with his band of 
patriots, and made a favourable diversion in retreat. 
Prior to stealing out of the city at night under the very 
noses of the French, Garibaldi made an appeal for 
followers couched in these words, simple in their great- 
souled eloquence, and gathering solemnity from the fact 
of their being spoken in the great Piazza under the 
shadow of St. Peter’s: “ Fortune, who betrays us to-day, 
will smile on us to-morrow. I am going out from Rome: 
let those who wish to continue the war against the stranger 
come with us. I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor 
provisions. I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles 
and death. Let him who loves his country in his heart, 
and not with his lips only, follow me.” 

It was a mixed horde that filed out of Rome that 
summer night—Garibaldians, provincials, foreigners and 
even some owing service to Austria. There, too, were the 
Englishmen Col. Peard and his son, both courageous to 
aplomb, and faithful to the last, always conspicuous at the 
point of danger, and equally, if incongruously, conspicuous 
by their light summer suits and white hats; their national 
sang froid deeply bred in them. LRed-shirted Garibaldians 
and men and boys in all sorts of habiliments and all sorts 
of sartorial lack therein and thereof—-such were the men 
who most of them, won through untold difficulties of all 
kinds, realising Garibaldi’s piazza promises to the full, 
and the remnant of whom won imperishable renown such 
as retreat rarely affords. 

The effort to reach Venetia by any and every honourable 
means that daring courage, initiative and resource could 
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provide, amid innumerable intervening hostile troops and 
over equally hostile mountains and rivers, forms another 
strophe in the great and real epic of 1849, an epic contain- 
ing all the essential elements of poetry, and most of all 
perhaps in the appeal to the heart in the personal fortunes 
of Garibaldi and his wife of South American birth, Anita, 
a woman of remarkable devotion and courage, whose very 
life, often endangered by war, was at last self-sacrificed 
to her fidelity to Garibaldi. 

Garibaldi, winning through Ulyssean dangers, ultimately 
reached the west coast of South Tuscany, and escaped to 
Genoa, thence, vid Liverpool, to America. During the 
next ten years of his life, the years before the great zenith 
of a great career, he filled, humbly but ever hopefully, 
and in turn, the post of journeyman candlemaker to a New 
York firm, farmer, and ultimately master mariner, 
making, in the last-named capacity, one memorable voyage 
to Newcastle, when Mr. Joseph Cowen and others boarded 
his vessel and there presented to him, with words of great 
sympathy and admiration, a sword bought with the 
pennies given by horny-handed Northumbrian sons of 
toil. 

When the year 1859 opened Napoleon III., Victor 
Emmanuel and the Emperor of Austria all knew that the 
spectre of war was again knocking at their doors. Early 
in February Cavour had obtained a vote of 50,000,000 
francs to put Piedmont into a state of defence. Only 
eight moons before Cavour had secretly met Napoleon at 
Plombiéres, and in the brevity of a day had arrived at a 
verbal understanding, which, events proved, needed no 
sealing other than mutual interest. Italy was to be freed, 
in the royal words, “from the Alps to the Adriatic,” by 
French and Italian troops combining to expel the Austrian, 
the price of French conditional aid the cession of Savoy 
(the ancestral home for centuries of the house of Savoy), 
and, too, the cession of Nice. The Princess Clotilde 
was also to wed the French Emperor's cousin. 
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In April war broke out. Austria had by her maladroit 
diplomacy put herself in the position of an aggressor, the 
very condition under which the parole of the French 
Emperor bound his country to come to the aid of 
Piedmont. Never was war more eagerly desired than by 
Cavour and the Italian patriots of 1859. Novara had to 
be effaced, and more imperious than that, the achievement 
of the liberation of North Italy. With French aid this 
was almost certain to be accomplished. 

The campaign was but a brief one, and was fought 
under the shadows of the Pennine and Rhetian Alps. 
The battles of Solferino and Magenta were fought in the 
following June. Then in July the French and Austrian 
Emperors secretly met at Villa Franea, and, ignoring 
Victor Emmanuel, concluded peace. Presumably, in the 
mind of Napoleon the pre-existing community of interest 
between France and Italy had become a little top-heavy, 
so the pact of Plombiéres had less respect shown unto it. 
The French troops left the Italian peninsula amid cheers 
now degenerated into southron execrations. Italian unity 
seemed as far off as ever. Nevertheless something had 
been gained, for the joint conquest of Lombardy was 
confirmed to Victor Emmanuel. 

Cavour, indignant at the treatment his King had received, 
and at variance with Vittorio’s ultimate acquiescence in 
the treaty of Villa Franca, had resigned his premiership. 
Vittorio, however, had in this matter proved even more 
astute than his Minister, and doubtless his ultimate 
intention was to consolidate the substantial gains which 
had accrued and bide his time for the renewing of the 
inevitable struggle. But the country had _ entered 
dangerous waters, and Cavour, urgently needed at the 
helm, was induced to return to his post. The Powers now 
confirmed to Piedmont the annexation of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, covered by a plebiscite of the peoples. Notwith- 
standing the pledges of Plombiéres being partially un- 
fulfilled on the French side (Venetia remaining Austrian), 
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Nice and Savoy were ceded to France, and that situation 
gave Italy a draft on France the latter was yet to honour 
in days to come. Nice was the birthplace of Garibaldi, 
(it made him a foreigner in his own birthplace ”) and he 
never forgave Cavour that day’s work, though it proved 
to be a wise and forward step. 

We must now give a brief sketch of one of the cardinal 
incklents of the story, namely, the conquest of the two 
Sicilies and their addition, in 1860, to the waxing Italian 
nation. It was the work of Garibaldi and a few others, 
carried out with powers which, on the physical force side, 
were obviously of the most inadequate description, utterly 
quixotic, but which, on their psychical and spiritual side, 
arrayed militantly, powers the most inspiriting, potent 
and as it proved irresistible. 

It is now fifty years ago when, one evening early in 
May, one of Garibaldi’s comrades, the fervent patriot 
Nino Bixio, undaunted fire-eater, took apparently violent 
possession of two old trading steamers in the port of 
Genoa. 

Garibaldi, in retirement upon one of those hillsides 
behind the port, and others his friends, had debated with 
much dubiety the quixotic step now initiated. An attempt 
was to be made to respond to the Sicilian ery for help and 
to release them from the oppressor. Some 600 or 700 men 
were willing to adventure, and a call upon a secret store 
was to be made for a stand of some 1,000 rifles. Poor 
instruments they proved to be, and, considering the 
numerous trained troops garrisoning Sicily and_ the 
small but efficient Bourbon fleet patrolling the Tyrrhenian 
sea fully alert as to the possibility of such an attempt, 
was anything more foolhardy conceived, more daring 
attempted ? 

Piedmont turned its blind eye towards Genoa, and the 
Governor of Genoa, who interfered not, could scarcely 
be ignorant of what was transpiring, for the whole 
population was astir. But Cavour knew that if the 
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expedition failed Garibaldi would have to bear the brunt 
of it; while, should it by any possibility succeed, that 
success would be of infinite value to the national cause. 
The Piedmontese Admiral, cruising in the same waters, 
was for a day or two as politic as Cavour, and as blind as 
Nelson at Copenhagen. 

Picking up en route other irregulars from the Tuscan 
coast, Garibaldi and about a thousand patriots landed 
five days later at Marsala, on the west coast of Sicily, the 
landing being completed under the gun-fire from two 
Neapolitan war vessels. 

There is some reason to believe that, owing to the 
opportune inadvertence of two British men-of-war entering 
the line of fire the Neapolitans were prevented from 
opening fire earlier when it might have been effective and 
even disastrous to the Garibaldians, 

Quickly marching inland out of immediate harm’s way, 
Garibaldi for some days lay quiet among the Sicilian 
hills, and was there joined by recruits from all parts of 
the island. A provisional government was organised in 
the name of Victor Emmanuel as King of United Italy. 
Garibaldi was elected dictator, and Francesco Crispi (later 
of European fame) as Secretary of State to the dictator. 

The main strategical points in the island were, of 
course, Palermo and Messina, both strongly fortified and 
garrisoned by considerable numbers of trained troops, 
other points of the island being also garrisoned by smaller 
bodies. 

The unequal contest opened on the slopes of Calatafim1, 
where the Sicilian peasant combatants found a fearful joy 
in witnessing rather than assisting the gallant thousand 
to achieve victory mainly by sheer pluck and endurance. 


The Neapolitan commander of far superior forces was no 
match in resource and celerity for tireless Garibaldi. The 
Bourbon troops made haste in their retreat to the 
comforting strength of Palermo, and there, never realising 
the measure of their wily foe, fell to feasting and revelry. 
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Garibaldi, by a fast and circuitous march, stole towards 
the heights that overlook Palermo. An energetic Bourbon 
commander was detached to find and defeat Garibaldi, 
who, by a ruse, deceived him and sent him wandering in 
the wilderness of hills in pursuit of a mere detachment. 
Meanwhile Garibaldi unexpectedly fell upon the city from 
the far side, and, in a few days, and after fierce street 
fighting, succeeded in actually driving the numerous 
Neapolitan troops into the citadel and palace. Though 
shelled by both these fortified places and also by the ships 
on the sea front, the Garibaldians never relaxed their grip 
upon the city. Those days of fighing behind barricades 
defended by undaunted men and women worked sad havoc 
with the dispirited Bourbon general, Lanza, he who so 
creatly feared the multitude. Lanza had the ammunition 
and his fears and lost, Garibaldi an abundance of courage 
and resource but no ammunition and won, for Lanza’s 
fears also fought for him. 

Terms were arranged under which the Neapolitan troops 
were to march out of Palermo with the honours of war. 
Thus the first act of that remarkable drama ended in that 
humble band, the remnant of the thousand, covering 
themselves with glory, the glory of victorious and un- 
exampled achievement. Recruits now came flocking in, 
indeed Garibaldi’s force had from the first been a motley 
one. 

Garibaldi now attacked Messina, though there seems to 
be some paucity in the accounts of what took place during 
the twenty-three days he and his army spent there; but 
on July 25th he was in full possession of all but the city 
citadel, which, however, submitted to a pledge of 
neutrality. Plans were at once put into practice for a 
speedy descent upon the mainland. His horde had swelled 
into an “ army of the south” 25,000 strong. 

The next step and difficulty was to escape the Bourbon 
fleet, for the latter watched Messina closely. It was little 
more than three months since those two traders stole out 
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of Genoa; now two other ships stole out of Taormina 
conveying men and arms to Calabria. A landing was 
effected just south of Reggio, the Reggio of such pathetic 
fame of recent days. 

Again Garibaldi gave the Bourbons a taste of his 
quality. By a forced march he was the enemy at the 
gates of Reggio at the inconvenient hour of 2a.m., the 
garrison comfortably asleep. Garibaldi was named of the 
Bourbon troops “the devil,” so they, lacking time for 
due consideration, obeyed the scriptural mjunction from 
quite unscriptural motives and fled from the devil at the 
gates to the shelter of the citadel. When the day that 
had dawned so surprisingly closed, the whole city was in 
the hands of Garibaldi, a city that would serve as a 
base for his projected campaign. Sending to Messina for 
his remaining troops, he started for Naples, and within a 
fortnight Garibaldi’s approach to Naples was signalled. 
The Bourbon headpiece Francis II. turned tail and fled 
to Gaeta on September 6th, and next day Garibaldi 
entered Naples. His march had been a_ military 
promenade, city after city surrendering on demand and 
recruits offered all along the line of march, even 
Neapolitan regulars marching side by side with the men 
of the red shirts and sombreros. 

The Neapolitans welcomed Garibaldi with wildest 
enthusiasm, women pressing to kiss the hem of his white 
cloak; even the Bourbon troops confined to the citadel 
joined in that riot of joy by throwing up their caps and 
cheering. Garibaldi had come the last stage by train 
accompanied by his staff only, at his side Col. Peard, a 
Cornishman, son of one of Nelson’s admirals, the man 
who had fought for him at Rome in 1849. Garibaldi, 
dictator by title, was now liberator and hero by general 
acclaim, the hero not of an hour or of one city, but for 
all time and all lands where deeds of daring are dis- 
interestedly undertaken on behalf of the downtrodden and 
oppressed. We say disinterestedly for Garibaldi met with 
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discouragement even from those who in some ways most 
desired his success, and, though a comparatively poor 
man, he thrust aside the attempted double bribe of 
Francis II. of fifty million franes and a Neapolitan army 
in aid of the liberation of Venetia. 

In a nobly-worded address to the people, Garibaldi, a 
republican by conviction, pointed them to Vittorio 
Emanuele as the one man, the scion of a house trained 
for a thousand years to rule, in and by whom Italian 
unity could be centred and achieved. 

Two months later Vittorio Emanuele came to Naples, 
summoned by an almost unanimous vote of the people in 
favour of annexation to the kingdom of the north. This 
is the brief account, first published a few months ago, of 
un eye-witness of the meeting between King Victor and 
Garibaldi, the uncrowned king, who had conquered a 
realm: “ When they were in sight the King and Garibaldi 
both rode on alone. As he approached the King, Garibaldi 
saluted and said simply, *‘ King of Italy... The King held 
out his hand, ‘I thank you.” Thus was the Crown of the 
two Sicilies laid at Vittorio’s feet.” 

That night the King sat in the royal box at the San 
Carlo Opera House at Naples, but the inflexible laws of 
Court etiquette left Garibaldi, the idol of all classes, 
outside. 

Disdaining dudgeon, Garibaldi was all for marching to 
the release of Rome, the navel of the world, as of his 
country; and doubtless in the hinterland of his mind there 
were further plans for the release of Venetia also. Here 
was a man of action with little of the statesman in him. 
Vittorio realised the position more truly and resolutely 
forbade any such inopportune efforts. 

Shortly after this Garibaldi, disclaiming all honours 
and rewards offered by a grateful king and country as 
firmly as he had refused heavy bribes from its enemies, 
retired to his island home of Caprera. He begged but one 
boon, namely, that his irregular troops should be found 
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place and station in the royal army; then, borrowing 
one hundred dollars to pay certain debts, carried off his 
spoils of war, two horses and a bag of dried beans. One 
wonders at such primeval simplicity, surely possible only 
to a great soul in such circumstances. 

Not much more than a year later, in the spring of 1862, 
Garibaldi left Caprera for the mainland on strife intent. 
He had but to lift his hand and dauntless followers flocked 
to his aid. For a second time he marched northward, 
risking all that he might add yet another diadem to his 
monarch’s crown. His spirit spoke in the watchword he 
gave, “ Rome or death,” and death nearly claimed him. 
When Napoleon III. heard of his new venture he quickly 
intimated to his royal “ brother” Vittorio that Garibaldi’s 
entrance under arms into the papal States would be treated 
by him as a casus belli. There was nothing for it but the 
regrettable necessity to send royal troops to oppose the 
Garibaldians. At the hill of Aspromonte in Calabria the 
two forces met. Shots were fired though it had been 
hoped that the necessity to fire upon the people’s hero 
would be escaped. Both Garibaldi and his son Menotti 
were wounded and suffered the mutually unavoidable 
indignity of being incarcerated in the fort of Varignano 
in the Gulf of Spezia; he was, however, soon released, and 
he again retired to Caprera, from whence he paid his 
celebrated visit to England in 1865. 

In 1864 Italy concluded a treaty with France, under 
which the French troops in Rome were to be withdrawn 
within two years, Italy undertaking to protect the frontiers 
of the Papal States, doubtless with an eye upon them of 
unusual interest. This arrangement served to keep the 
Austrians without a pretext to intervene, otherwise 
troubled waters would offer piscatorial possibilities. Then 
Italy tried to acquire Venetia by purchase, but the 
Emperor Joseph declined to negotiate. Later, in 1866, 
came the great struggle for supremacy between the two 
sections of the German speaking peoples, the Austrians 
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and the Prussians. Anticipating need of help, the 
Prussians had previously revived some negotiati 
Vittorio and had concluded a compact with him under 
which if the arms of the allies triumphed and terms came 
to be dictated, Italy was to be rewarded by the cession 


By an arrangement at an earlier date with the French, 


the Alps in the famous fields of the Quadrilateral. 
Garibaldi was not absent, indeed he won the only victories 
which in this campaign fell to the Italian army. The 
campaign was a brief one, and the Italian main army, 
after a long and hardly-contested struggle, met a signal 
defeat on the ill-omened heights of Custozza, the scene of 


Success, however, fell to the arms of their allies 
at Sadowa. Austria, fearing for its capital, attempted 


inactivity had previously reached them through the 
French Foreign Office before the war began, and now, for 
a second time, it was honourably declined in loyalty to 
their treaty with Prussia. In that they showed 
themselves worthy to become an united people. Prussia 


to France, who, subject to the approval of the inhabitants 
of Venetia, passed it on to Italy. The figures of the + 
plebescite are eloquent in their vehement unanimity. The 
Venetian votes for union with Italy numbered 640,000, 
those against 60. Thus not by feat of arms, yet not 
without strife and heavy loss in men and treasure, was this ; 
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from Rome, and for the first time for many many years 
Italy was practically free from foreign troops. 

The following year, 1867, witnessed the further 
desperate attempt of the irrepressible Garibaldi to capture 
the Papal States from the Pope and so round off and make 
complete the union of all Italy. The Italian Government 
had been hostile to the attempt and had had Garibaldi 
arrested, but he had escaped. At Mentana, in November, 
the Garibaldians, after brilliant but unequal fighting, 
were defeated, and once more the doughty Nitzian passed 
thiough a prison to Caprera. 

In 18.0 the Franco-German War ensued, and when the 
question arose as to whether Italy would come, upon 
invitation, to the assistance of her old friend and ally 
France, her reasonable terms, the surrender of Rome to 
the union, were rejected by Napoleon. The continued 
necessities of France led to the withdrawal of all her 
troops from Rome, and the way was now open for the 
red, white and green flag with the royal cross of Savoy 
thereon, the flag of United Italy, to march at the head 
of national troops that were to take possession of Italy’s 
rightful capital Rome. 

The Pope, aged eighty, determined upon resistance, but 
the 35,0u0 Italian troops overbore all opposition and 
proved irresistible, and on September 20th, 1870, a day 
easily within living memory, the reign, centuries long, of 
the Popes of Rome as sovereigns came to an end, and the 
nationalist troops occupied the city. The subsequent vote 
of the inhabitants was overwhelmingly in favour of union 
with the kingdom under Vittorio Emanuele. In the 
following June the King entered Rome in state. 

So far, then, as the political union of the whole Italian 
Peninsula is concerned, we have seen it rise from an idea 
gradually permeating the people and raising them in their 
aspirations, their ideals, their self-consciousness and self- 
respect. The translation of the national idea into action, 
partly diplomatic, partly military, but kept steadily before 
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them always by their leaders; an idea worked for, sacrificed 
and bled for until the top stone was laid in triumph 
a century later than when it first began to grow. 

Many minds, many hands, many lives went to consum- 
mate the aspirations of this justly-proud people, a people 
proud of their land, of their past, and proudest of all of the 
many who had suffered terribly and died nobly in its 
behalf. Suffering endured of oppression, matched by 
suffering endured voluntarily to resist and overcome that 
oppression ; exile and poverty accepted, voluntarily as well 
as enforced, convictions made to bend to the general 
welfare of the people, odds and despair alike fought 
mantully; the glimmer of twilight cherished that had in it 
no promise of glad confident morning; these are the things 
that win against the world, that the hand of no oppressor, 
be he never so mighty, can for ever prevail against, for 
they are the outcome of the spirit that God, at the very 
first, planted in the breast of man that he might not 
become his brother's slave for ever nor bow down 
permanently to worship power and might. 








Art and its Relation to Life. 


BY T. LONGWORTH COOPER. 


A™ as an influence for good is, like Shakespeare, 

accepted by the majority without question or 
criticism. The aspiring artist has splendid educational 
opportunities, and yet in spite of the multiplicity of art 
and craft schools, public lectures, art clubs, guilds and 
societies, it cannot be denied that, outside a comparatively 
small circle, and apart from the achievements of individual 
artists, art and life remain in a great measure distinct, 
separate and almost alien. 

Life in both town and country has little in common 
with art. In the country the narrowness and squalor of 
village life is compensated by the beauties of nature—a 
compensation unfortunately denied the town. It is true 
that under many conditions of light and atmosphere the 
town may be very beautiful; but it is a sombre beauty, a 
beauty veiling the rottenness behind. Its charm is one 
to be appreciated with satisfied appetite and full pocket. 
The night charm of glittering pavements reflecting the 
glories of shops and theatres is lost on the supperless and 
bedless. 

Modern art movements, vigorous as they are, have 
entered very little into the common life of the people. 
Art is kept, as it were, in compartments, and stored away 
in art galleries and museums. To divorce life and art is 
neither healthy nor natural, nor can either flourish under 
such conditions. Art is as natural and necessary to a 
healthy community as air and light, and its neglect is a 
sure sign of a sick and unhappy people. 
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Every conscientious effort properly to apply the arts and 
bring them into ordinary everyday life is faced at the 
outset by economic difficulties. Modern commercialism, 
having for its goal profit and not use, stands as a barrier 
to all true progress. Under commercialism, with its 
extremes of wealth and poverty, the struggle for existence 
has become almost too terrible, our lives are too much 
concerned with the fight against poverty and the horrors 
following in its train for us to give much time or thought 
to art. We must rid ourselves of the curse of poverty. It 
is an unnatural social disease which only cowardice and 
ignorance tolerates. The human mind has grappled 
successfully with much more difficult, though far less 
important, problems, and to treat poverty as a necessary 
evil is a crime. Excessive riches are, on the other hand, 
as much a curse as the poverty they cause, for they enable 
the few to monopolise and divert the best art work from 
the public, whilst the artist is encouraged to pander to the 
luxuries and extravagances of the idle rich, whereas he 
should be educating and giving joy to all by applying his 
skill to the useful arts and crafts, making even the most 
common utensils things of beauty. 

The rapid strides made by science in the last century 
have given a false impression of progress. The idea that 
scientific discoveries and inventions mean progress is an 
illusion. Properly applied, science may result in progress, 
but, so long as it is used merely as an efficient means of 
money-making, so long will it remain a hindrance to 
progress. 

Nowadays one hears a lot of cant about efficiency as a 
human ideal, but what is usually meant is an efficiency of 
money-making; the fullness and beauty of life being of 
little account in the philosophy of “hustle.” The world 
is in need of efficient men and women, not automata of 
flesh and blood. The worship of power has, however, 
usurped the worship of beauty; man’s conceit in his 
invention has so enchained him, and the machinery of 
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civilisation has so engrossed him, that in wrestling with 
the means he has lost sight of the end. In his struggle 
for life he has forgotten to live. 

We talk of progress, and yet, three thousand years ago, 
men worshipped the sun, the stars, the winds and waves; 
their art, their legends, their lives were permeated by their 
religion; “their gods were flower crowned or bleeding 
from some sad fatality,” and they lived and died like men. 
With all our vaunted progress what have we gained? A 
few luxuries which soften us; a few conveniences which 
enslave us; religions that confuse us; unhealthy trades 
that kill the healthy; hospitals that preserve the decrepit; 
und, dominating all our activities, a commercialism which 
is rotting the soul of nations. Art and life in their fullest 
sense have little to gain from commercialism, and unless 
democracy can be inspired with finer ideals than those 
of money, animal comfort or power, real progress will be 
impossible. Men with potential genius live and die un- 
known, who with opportunity and encouragement would 
have left behind them a heritage of beauty. A few strong 
ones manage to struggle to the front and make a name for 
themselves, but unless they are in the possession of private 
means, the temptation to pander to an ignorant public is so 
great that we can hardly blame those who succumb. Thus 
in literature it is the Corelli's, Caine’s and Rita’s whose 
books command a ready sale. In painting the popular 
men are of the Leader, McWhirter or Marcus Stone type, 
and in fact the only art untainted by the commercial spirit 
is poetry, the reason being that it has never been in 
popular demand. 

The chief patrons of second-rate art are the solid 
respectable middle classes; those who can afford to indulge 
in the luxury of an occasional novel or print. And it is 
these bourgeosie who seem to be the most hopeless. They 
are by no means poor, and many of them spend far more 
on their horrible bric-a-brac collections than would 
furnish two or three simple houses. ‘The average lower 
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middle class district is a literal horrer to anyone with an 
artistic temperament. Row after row of grimy looking 
streets, so similar in appearance that only the name at the 
corner distinguishes one from another. The gardens (save 
the name) consist of sooty strips of soil from which emerge 
a few straggling, unhealthy trees, the whole being enclosed 
by hideous iron railings; thousands of doors and windows 
exactly alike, lace curtains well starched and arranged in 
uuvarying festoons, framing the inevitable plant-pot. The 
colour of stone steps and window-sills—-which poor little 
slaveys have to stone every morning of their lives—lends the 
only variety to the sooty and deadly monotony. The interiors 
of these germ traps are even more barbarous; creepers 
climb in geometrical patterns, or impossible roses bloom 

in a more or less faded state of loveliness—in measured 
clusters over the walls. For pictures, * The Doctor,” by 
Luke Fildes, balanced perhaps by * The Gambler’s Wife,” 
by Marcus Stone, framed in German gilt to match. These 
and similar “ illustrations” of the * Every picture tells 
a story” type, hang round the walls in pairs. Indescribable 
ornaments, also in pairs, lie about the room, repeating 
their beauteous forms in the ubiquitous mirror. The 
furniture has no particular quality, except general 
dinginess and ugliness—-a lone bookcase containing an 
encyclopedia, the family Bible, and a few odd volumes 
of second-rate novels and Sunday school prizes comprise 
the family library. Dust-laden carpets, whose patterns 
appear to have been specially designed to trip up the 
unwary, complete this truly exquisite picture of an 
English home. 

Our churches and chapels leave much to be desired 
from the wsthetic point of view. Beauty is essential to 
religion, and no religion can be really great unless it be 
beautiful in idea and expression; simple or complex, it 
must be beautiful. 

The Occident has many beliefs, but little attention is 
paid to the outward beauty of religion. The Orient knows 
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better; its beliefs may or may not be crude, but it 
certainly does understand the value of beauty, and, after 
all, there is little essential difference between religious and 
esthetic emotion. We need beautiful buildings instead 
of tin tabernacles apeing Gothic cathedrals; and beautiful 
music, in place of the one-word one-note hymn tune 
droned slowly to a harmonium accompaniment. In short, 
religion should be beautiful rather than logical. To build 
a religion on logic alone is suicidal. 

For the sake of comparison, let us in imagination visit 
another and different land and people. Try and picture 
a town whose position in relation to the landscape has 
been so carefully selected, and whose houses are so 
designed and placed that perfect harmony without 
uniformity is secured—the inhabitants fully comprehend- 
ing irregularity as being of esthetic value; whose streets 
are symphonies of colour and whose architecture, if not 
ambitious, is at least pleasing and perfectly adapted to 
the climatic and geological condition of the country. 
Even the shop signs, although merely exhibiting lettered 
characters, are works of art, and in so simple an operation 
as the disposition of these signs the advice of friendly 
neighbours is sought, so that the artistic appearance of 
the streets shall not be needlessly impaired. The inhabi- 
tants, even the very poor, are scrupulously clean, courteous 
and perennially cheerful; dishonesty is almost unknown 
and theft incomprehensible, for their philosophy is simple 
and does not encourage a desire for property, ostentation 
in any form being considered vulgar in the extreme. 
Their picturesque costumes of hand-woven material are 
many coloured, beautiful, and are worn with a charming 
and dainty grace. Although hard-working and industrious, 
life is quiet, leisurely, and free from the hustle and hurly- 
burly of modern industrial life. So great is their love 
for nature, that the blossoming season is made excuse for 
the holding of a general festival, so that the wonderful 
flowers and blooms which abound in extraordinary pro- 
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fusion may be seen and revelled in by the whole people. 
Being true lovers of beauty, they are also able to express 
it, for all are more or less artists and have been trained 
from earliest childhood in the skilful manipulation of 
the brush. 

Simple as is the construction and _ decoration 
of the houses the effect is one of beauty and refinement. 
The furnishing, which includes little beyond actual 
necessities, combines lightness with strength, and is of 
exquisite workmanship. (ne picture gives the key- 
note to the decorative scheme, and is hung in a specially 
prepared place; picture and decorative scheme being con- 
stantly changed. The general effect is one of simplicity, 
harmony and repose, whilst the absence of ostentation, 
of useless ornament and other vulgarities, is conclusive 
proof of their refinement and discretion. 

This is not a description of an imaginary Utopia, but is, 
as will probably have been anticipated, a very inadequate 
sketch of the Japanese before they misguidedly adopted 
Western civilisation. 

Art with the Japanese was not a thing apart, 
kept under glass, or like a Sunday garment, seen 


only on special occasions. No! it was inseparable 
from their daily life. Religion, history and the 


whole national idea were bound up and incorporate with 
their art. Their literature appealed to the imagination, 
and their life and education cultivated their instinct for 
beauty. The veriest schoolboy could compose poems of 
no mean order. To a Japanese schoolboy the moon was 
not merely a mass of gas which had solidified after cooling 
down through the ages, and which had so many elements 
in its composition. It appealed to his senses as a lovely 
dise or crescent of silver, suspended in the heavens to be 
admired and praised, rather than _ spectroscopically 
analysed and measured. ‘his attitude was in no way due 
to ignorance; and however much knowledge he might 
possess, facts would reach his brain clearly and intelli- 
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gently, but softened and beautified by his imagination; 
his symbols were not the symbols of mathematics, but the 
symbols of poetry. 

Lv their arts the Japanese exercised the utmost freedom. 
(riginality in idea and expression were encouraged to the 
full. The artist craftsman (and every craftsman was an 
artist) had unlimited leisure to devote to his work: he 
laboured tirelessly and lovingly: a false stroke involved 
the destruction of the whole work and a_ fresh start. 
Nothing short of perfection, both apparent and _ real, 
satisfied him. His thoroughness was remarkable, and 
the workmanship was of an equally high order. Ornament 
for ornament’s sake was never used, and decoration was 
naturalistic in character; moreover, the simplicity of 
domestic life narrowed the scope of the arts. The larger 
works were housed in the temples, the light construction of 
the houses prohibiting their inclusion. The light rollable 
hanging picture or kakemono, a few vessels and utensils, a 
charcoal brazier, weapons and small personal articles offered 
practically the only field for the exercise of the artist's skill: 
but he made the most of his opportunities and gave to the 
world handicrafts so exquisite in their marvellous design, 
decoration and workmanship, that only an artist is capable 
ot judging his manufactures. Strange and unfamiliar as 
Japanese art may appearto the Western imagination, it was 
no barbarian fancy which created those marvels of ivory 
and porcelain, those wonders of lacquer and bronze. They 
were the products of a civilisation as perfect in its way 
and as great within its own limits as the Greek civilisation 
at its highest perfection. 

Japanese influence has had a marked effect on the 
tendencies of Western art. For instance, Whistler and 
Beardsley, two of the most significant artists of modern 
times, owe a great deal of their success to their study 
of Japanese paintings. 

The ancient Japanese civilisation not only proves 


that it is possible for a nation to be educated to a 
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appreciation of the beauties of art and nature, but 
also affords us a convincing object lesson in cause 
and effect. We find art flourishing under a system which 
assured to everyone a decent living and freedom from 
poverty and destitution a system which inculcated so fine 
an ideal of service that idleness and uselessness were 
impossible, moreover, giving its servants reasonable leisure 
und encouraging careful, painstaking work, irrespective 
of time or cost. Not only do we find art flourishing and 
wedded to life under these conditions, but we find also a 
people enjoying the blessings of cleanliness, honesty and a 
full joy in life; they knew how to live and were not afraid 
to die. 

Commercialism has soon changed all this, and under its 
reign we find dishonesty in high places, dirt and squalor 
in manufacturing centres, poverty, disease and unhappi- 
ness, whilst the arts are practically dead. The moral is 
obvious. 

If civilisation does not stand for the realisation 
of the beautiful in mankind it stands for nothing at all. 
Through the arts, whose ultimate aim should be the 
beatification of all life, and by no other means, can 
man realise his full individuality. Mere superficial beauty 
is, however, not sufficient. Life must be beautiful, not 
in one direction, but as a complete whole. To conform 
to the idea of beauty we must endeavour to satisfy all our 
senses, and as our senses become more and more satisfied 
so will they demand more and more satisfaction. For the 
esthetic sense is the highest of all; it cannot be reached 
directly through the organs of the body, but only through 
the senses, and stands in the same relation to them as the 
senses stand in relation to the body; without it life would 
be meaningless, for by it we are able to draw aside the 
veil and realise the marvellous soul or spirit whose temple 
is the body. There is no limit to the heights to which 
beauty may carry us, nor the influence it has on the 
individual or racial character. For art is no holding ot 
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the mirror up to nature; surely that idea is exploded; 
were it true, colour photography would be the greatest of 
all the arts; in facet art would be unnecessary, for why 
should we try to copy inadequately that which exists in 
perfection. No! art must be the interpretation, idealisa- 
tion or appreciation of life and nature through the 
ever-creating spirit within us. It would be safer to say 
that nature copies art, and, paradoxical as it may appear, 
to a certain extent nature does copy art so far as humanity 
is concerned. 

Art is man’s appreciation of the beautiful trying to 
realise itself, and is man’s tribute to beauty. Ruskin’s 
definition that “ All art is simply praise,” is a magnificent 
one. ‘To find a definition for beauty is not so easy, nor is 
it, I think, desirable. Beauty is an appeal to the 
imagination, and to the imagination only, it is entirely 
non-moral, and does not concern itself with custom, 
convention or association. It cannot be otherwise than 
suggestive and infinite, and to define it would be to 
strangle it. Except in the poetic sense, beauty is not 
truth, nor truth beauty. “It has as many meanings as 
man has moods, it is the symbol of symbols. It reveals 
everything because it expresses nothing; when it shows us 
itself it shows us the whole fiery-coloured universe.” There 
is nothing sane about the worship of beauty; it is too 
splendid to be sane; those in whose lives it sounds the 
dominant note seem to the world to be mere visionaries, 
and the meaning of a beautiful created thing is as much 
in the soul of the one who looks at it as it was in the soul 
of the one who wrought it. 

The unequal development of the esthetic sense in 
different individuals is probably due to evolution and 
education, and is no more a mystery than the inequalities 
of the moral sense. That the esthetic sense is quite as 
important as the moral sense is to me quite clear, for I 
cannot think that beauty can be anything less than 
goodness, although it may be very much more. The 
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sense which recognises beauty is the essence of life: all 
men possess it in a greater or lesser degree or state of 
development. Through it, and through it only, can 
beauty be experienced, and we recognise the beautiful by 
the peculiar sensation which we call the thrill. Whenever 
we experience this sensation, whether caused by music or 
painting, an effect of nature, an idea or a thought, we 
know that we are in the presence of beauty, that it is with 
us and of us. Strangest of all is the fact that whatever 
the cause, the sensation is always the same, and whether it 
be excited by a magnificent action, a flowing line, a poetic 
thought or nature in a grand mood, we experience the 
same kind, if not the same intensity, of emotion. Some- 
times, however, these experiences are apt to be misleading, 
for the thrill may be caused by a commonplace or even an 
ugly object through the association of ideas: because of 
this, however, we need not jump to the conclusion that an 
ugly object can in itself be beautiful. It is the idea alone 
which contains beauty. An effect of light or atmosphere 
may give ugliness the illusion of beauty, but it is the effect 
of light, shadow or atmosphere, the illusion, which appeals 
to us. Ugliness may give us a sensation, but it is the 
sensation of abhorrence, the thrill of horror, and the more 
we cultivate our sense of beauty the greater becomes our 
abhorrence of ugliness. 

Art might well be called the science of beauty; without 
it we cannot develop our appreciation for the beautiful, 
and unless we possess this appreciation, no matter how 
great our knowledge or experience may be, we cannot be 
truly civilised. If we wish to have an educated democracy 
we must devote our energies to furthering the esthetic 
development of the race. We must see that full liberty is 
assured to everyone, and to be free we should not conform; 
conformity means slavery. We must be individualists in 
the true sense. 

There is much work to be done, an enormous amount of 
ignorance, prejudice and stupidity to be conquered. There 
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will be many things to unlearn and unmake and many 
steps to be retraced along the path of our civilisation. 
Machinery must be made to take its proper place, even 
though we sacrifice some conveniences. Handicrafts will 
have to be encouraged, for wsthetically we are worse off 
under the reign of power machinery than we were Lefore 
it. I do not «dispute that this present condition is necessary, 
for it is obvious that modern machinery is only a step in 
advance of the simple mechanical contrivances without 
which existence would be impossible except to savages. 
It is machinery under commercialism that is so ruinous, 
for in lightening the lot of the few it increases the burden 
of the many. Let machinery lighten our tasks and do the 
rough, dirty work of mankind, and it will be a blessing 
instead of a curse. It should be used solely in the 
manufacture of those articles that it is capable of making 
as well or better than could be made by hand. 

Commercial competition, so dear to the heart of the man 
of business, has brought machinery into almost every 
trade and craft, and a system of competition which aims 
at cheapness and not excellence has driven handicrafts 
out of the field, and craftsmen are meeting with so little 
encouragement that they are rapidly becoming extinct. 
Then there are the more obvious evils to be grappled 
with,—unhealthy trades must either be made healthy 
or else abolished, be the cost what it may. Poverty, slums 
and squalor must give place to beauty and happiness. 
We must have beautiful workshops to work in, and city 
architecture, the smoke curse, cleansing of rivers, and 
afforestation will all have to be taken in hand, 

The greatest task of all, however, is to instil into the 
people an appreciation and desire for beauty; achieve this 
and we can move mountains; without it we are powerless. 
For could we all by a miracle be suddenly made to 
understand and appreciate beauty, we should rise 
up and sweep away, not only the horrible ugliness, 
the festering sores, but also the less obvious but 
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more insidious horrors of our civilisation. This age, 
however, is not an age of miracles, and when we consider 
the hopeless level to which democracy has fallen our task 
seems superhuman. An attempt can be made to give the 
children an education, for at present they receive little 
worthy the name. They are crammed against their will 
with facts that may or may not help them to earn a 
living, little else being attempted. 

Handicrafts must enter into education, for I believe that 
if we interest children in making beautiful things their 
education will look after itself. I say interest because I 
maintain that it is impossible to teach anything worth 
knowing. Interest a child or a man and there will be no 
necessity to teach. I would lay stress on the value of 
handicrafts because they train the mind to think, the hand 
to cunning and the eye to see clearly and truly. Man can 
realise through handicraft his usefulness and his splendid 
gifts. Ile satisfies his natural craving tocreate, and gives 
his imagination free scope and opportunity to invent. 
Above all, it is the only way in which he can fully train 
and develop his appreciation of beauty. 

The difference between handicraft and machine-made is 
often apparently only slight, yet it is these subtle differences 
that are so important to the refined intelligence; these 
differences being more real than apparent. Mechanical 
processes of necessity restrict the art of the designer, who 
must make his design conform to the limitations of the 
machine or process. This is especially disastrous when 
articles of an artistic nature are reproduced in quantities. 
teproduction in any shape or form is of doubtful value 
unless the particular art lends itself to reproduction. For 
instance, lithography cannot satisfactorily be used to 
reproduce a painting, whereas a lithograph which has 
been designed by a trained artist and which pretends to 
be nothing more than a lithograph, may be, and often is, 
perfectly good art. In the first case the painter produces 
his picture with one medium, whilst another medium 
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altogether is used in the reproduction. The result is 
merely an imitation of a painting, and in art at least 
“imitation is the sincerest form of insult,” and is certainly 
bad art. In the second case the artist produces his picture 
on the stone with the full knowledge of the possibilities 
and restrictions of the process. The result is in no sense 
of the word a copy, and no matter how many prints are 
taken from the stone, each one may be a work of art. 
The same argument may of course be used in favour of the 
arts of etching and engraving when not used merely for 
copying, and it is a mistake to convert an oil or water- 
colour into monochrome by either etching, engraving, 
photogravure or any other process. The results are, at best, 
translations which may be valuable as studies, but they 
cannot be in any true sense, works of art. The artistic 
original, be it lithograph, etching, engraving, photograph, 
water-colour or oil-painting, must take the place of the 
reproduction, and this principle is not only applicable to 
the graphic arts, but to all the arts. 

The advantage of handicraft in printing may be seen 
in the wonderful colour prints of Japan; effects are secured 
which offer conclusive evidence in favour of hand printing 
in pictorial art. 

In an earlier portion of this paper I spoke slightingly of 
the picture that tells a story. The picture that tries 
to tell a story usually succeeds in telling an inartistic lie. 
Ignoring the namby-pamby sentimentality of many of 
them, I quarrel with their definiteness; they make an 
exact statement, and so leave too little to the imagination. 
They are in fact illustrations and should be inside book- 
covers. Furthermore, the subject matter is not suited to 
the medium; literature is the proper place for narrative, 
which is out of place in pictorial art, especially when used 
for decorative purposes; the relation of subject to medium 
being one of the most important considerations in all the 
arts. Of no less importance is the relation of design to 
medium, and the comparative inferiority of Greek pottery 
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was mainly due to the familiarity of its designers with 
bronze, and the disregard of modifications necessary 
to designs which had to be executed in a totally different 
material. William Morris made a grave mistake in his 
wallpaper designs; his love for the medieval got the better 
of his judgment, and designs which undoubtedly belonged 
to tapestry were executed on a paper base. It is rather 
remarkable that a man with a genius like Morris should 
have fallen into this error, for patterned wallpapers are 
abominations, having neither sense nor reason to recom- 
mend them. 

In domestic decoration and furnishing, simplicity, 
good construction and fitness are of paramount import- 
ance. I[mitations or shams of any kind, unmeaning 
ornament, overcrowding or over-elaboration cannot have 
any claim to beauty. If we would have beautiful houses, 
convenience, health and comfort must be considered. 
Colour schemes must be harmonious, and the furniture 
simple and of good construction. Plain distempered walls, 
light washable hangings of simple design, wood floors, 
stained or polished, are desirable if not essential. The 
namby-pamby picture, the unmeaning ornament, the 
mirrors and the gilt must be consigned to the rubbish 
heap; and in their place pictures of the decorative type, 
suggestive rather than definite; pictures that will quicken 
and stir the intellect, and leave scope for the full play 
of the imagination and give to the eye sensations of 
harmony and restfulness. Fortunately there are healthy 
and hopeful signs of improvement in domestic furnishing 
and decorating; and we are beginning to see the beauty of 
simplicity and the relation of good construction to design. 

The multiplicity of cheap reproductions and imitations 
of artistic hand-made articles, although most unsatis- 
factory in themselves, yet show a tendency on the 
part of the public to move in the right direction. If we 
can create a genuine public desire for beautiful things the 
battle for art will be more than half won. Economic 
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reforms would complete the triumph and a Neo-Renais- 
sance be possible. 

There is just one more subject that I must mention 
I wish to protest against the way in which we English 
allow our treasures of literature and art to be carried 
abroad. It makes one’s blood boil to think that works of 
real national importance should have been bought whole- 
sale by American millionaires. This and the callous way 
in which our historic buildings and natural beauty spots 
are destroyed by railways, publie bodies, jerry-builders 
and general commercialism, forces one reluctantly to the 
conclusion that we are one of the most unpatriotic nations 
in the world. These are strong words, but they are the 
expression of even stronger feelings. 

[ am convinced that it is on man’s appreciation and 
desire for beauty that civilisation depends. The arts may be 
civilisation’s by-products, but let us remember that they 
are by-products of the greatest of all the arts—the art 
of life. Only the most primitive life can exist without 
art, and the difference between the higher and lower life 
development is in direct relation to the development of the 
arts. 

I have endeavoured in this paper to draw attention to 
the danger of separating art from life, and the degrading 
effects of ugliness and poverty. Commercialism as an end in 
itself leads to sordidness, cheapness and rottenness, its 
evil influence on civilisation being the chief cause of the 
most degrading and most unnecessary of all influences, 
namely, poverty. If poverty meant only lack of money it 
would matter little, if even it meant nothing worse than 
death by starvation it would be a comparatively small 
danger in comparison with its real effects; we should at 
least know the worst. Poverty is unfortunately more far- 
reaching than this, meaning as it does national poverty of 
intellect, of imagination, of soul and of beauty; a veritable 
living death quite as degrading to nations as to individuals. 
The only remedy is the abolition of the influence and 
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power of commercialism as we know it, and the substitution 
of a commercialism having use and not profit for its goal, 
at the same time encouraging the development of the 
latent desire for the beautiful by education and environ- 
ment. Then, and then only, shall we begin to progress 
towards a higher civilisation. 

Through the appreciation and realisation of beauty man 
can realise his wonderful personality and the unlimited 
possibilities that lie to his hand if only he knew how to 
claim them. The love of beauty and the passion for 
creating beautiful things raises us above the brutes, and 
is the test of all civilisations. Excessive riches may buy 
pleasure for the few, but happiness for none. True wealth 
does not consist so much of worldly goods as of beautiful 
lives, and the wealth which buys nothing better than 
idleness and pleasure inevitably brings as its reward 
boredom to its devotees and misery to those who are 
sacrificed to supply it. Pure joy and happiness are to be 
found in the exercise of the creative powers, in inventing, 
executing and surrounding ourselves with beauty, free and 
untrammelled. 

If we are wise we shall endeavour to educate ourselves 
through the arts to ideals of beauty and happiness, and 
whatever our theological beliefs, let us add to our creed the 
helief in music, in poetry, the graphic and plastic arts and 
the full beauty and joy of life. 
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“A Modern Judas and other 
Poems.” 
BY ARTHUR W. FOX. 


N the year 1908 Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. issued a well- 
printed and neatly bound volume of poems under the 
modest title of “A Modern Judas and Other Rhymes,” 
which has not yet secured the appreciation warranted by 
its real merit. The new singer was Miss E. Vincent, who 
joins to considerable range and depth of thought great 
dramatic power and a music varying in character, but 
almost always tuneful. Such a volume deserves the 
generous recognition of lovers of poetry amid the crowd of 
anemic bards, who at least obtain the benefit of a review, 
which advertises their somewhat flatulent wares, if it by 
no means always commends them. The modest work, 
however, entirely failed to attract the critics, from what- 
ever cause, and proved to be a source of grave disappoint- 
ment to its writer, who had clearly put her best into it. 
My object is to repair a serious injustice to one whose 
“Rhymes” have given me unusual pleasure, and at the 
same time to prove that Miss Vincent has genuine 
inspiration, while she owns allegiance to more than one 
of the “Sacred Nine.” If she has often a somewhat 
sombre tone pervading her deeper reflections she knows 
how to court Thalia successfully and to draw mirth from 
the genial muse of comedy. 

The book takes its title from the longest of the poems, 
“A Modern Judas.” Miss Vincent is fond of penning 
stories in the heroic couplet, which are told in the first 
person. These may be called “dramatic monologues,” 
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each of which is marked by subtle touches of character- 
painting and surprisingly vigorous modes of expression. 
It may be noted, in passing, that the poems have each a 
heading taken from many sources in more than one 
language, such as bear witness to the width and depth of 
the poet’s reading. With these “dramatic monologues,” 
as I have called them, there is almost always blended an 
element of satirical writing which is marked by grim 
humour and mordant wit. Their metre is so well managed 
that it is seldom, if ever, monotonous, while its rhythm 
partakes rather of that of William Morris than of that of 
Alexander Pope. The first of the poems of this kind is 
entitled, ‘A blind hunchback,” and therein the emotions 
of a luckless girl, suffering from these two evils, are depicted 
when her beautiful sister Narcissa’s suitor is in her 
company. The force of the lines is obvious to the most 
careless reader; while the whole of the poem is 
distinguished by the sharp satire provoked by a not 
unnatural jealousy of her sister. She thus addresses 
“De Vyne ” :— 


/ must not speak against her?—since you dote 

Upon her, which is what I have by rote, 

Her morning portion being to recite 

The pretty speeches made her overnight ; 

Which even you'll allow is rather hard 

On cripples from all compliments debarred, 

Whose ears are dinned with how He looked at meeting, 
And what He said—poor stuff not worth repeating ; 

Or if her He’s are out of town, her she’s 

Will serve her to dislodge a sister’s ease, 

Until that sister, when her patience flags, 

Sinks down upon the rugs as limp as rags ; 

For addle-pated talkers can deprive 

Of force and leave you less than half alive: 

And yet I'd rather listen to her chat 

Than see her smiling to herself at that 

Or other compliment, which she receives, 

And most devoutly, being vain, believes. 
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Stinging comments upon the common pursuits of the 
fashionable damsel sharpen the whole of this poem: vet 
the reader can but feel throughout that the “ blind 
hunchback * would like to indulge in the follies, which 
she condemns, “ talking like a man,” as she herself says. 

Her summary of her sister's occupations is severe, 
prompted as it is by hopeless jealousy : 


And are ue still alike?’—of course we are, 

You might have known it, sceing how we spar ; 
Our tastes by nature are the same, I should 

Lead the same life as Cissa’s, if I could, 

Morning and evening, golfing, boating, skating, 
Loafing, sight-seeing, shopping, “titivating,” 
Dancing and flirting; for I love as much 

As Cissa can, the world of sight and touch, 

And more than she, perhaps, thus crossed by fate. 


Who can deny that the description is finely, if severely, 
drawn by one who has a contempt for some of these 
smaller occupations, which make up the shallow world of 
fashionable female life? Indeed Miss Vincent, in her 
strong verses “If I were a Man” plainly shows her 
dissatisfaction with the customary trammels of her sex 
and longs for the wider freedom which she feels to be 
denied her. 

The poem ends with a prettily-worded tribute to her 
sister’s dog, which at least loves her well : 


Ah, there is Fido scratching at the door, 

I thought I heard his patter on the floor ; 
Pussy will go; she hates him worse than sin ; 
Thank you for opening; Fido’s not a cur, 
He’s Cissa’s, but he loves me more than her, 
Hence all this bounding, jumping and gyrating; 
Dear doggie, you are not discriminating. 

And there is Janet with the tea; I hear 
Narcissa in the hall. Yes, Fido dear, 

Beg for your milk. Janet, you need not wait; 
But as you pass it, put that picture straight. 
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This concluding scene has a homely beauty of its own, 
reminding the reader now of Praed, now of Crabbe. The 
last line has a subtle truth in it. Blind as the hunchback 
was, she could yet feel that a picture hung crooked in 
the room. Throughout the “ Rhymes” there is not one 
limping line; the rhymes are all correct and the psycho- 
logical analysis displayed in them is of common power 
and subtle suggestiveness. This capacity Miss Vincent 
has with Robert Browning: she is as Frederick the Great 
said of his sister, “ seru foemina, sir ingenio,” by “sex a 
woman, by intellect a man.” [ler sex teaches her to 
analyse feminine emotions and character, while her 
intellect enables her to generalise at will. 

Amongst these “dramatic monologues” is one of 
peculiar grace and pathos. It is entitled “A Silent 
Woman,” and decribes with admirable skill the thoughts 
and affections of a woman who had suddenly become both 
deaf and dumb. This hapless, yet not unhappy, being 
portrays the loveliness of the world of sight with a fine 
narrative power, which indicates how true a lover of 
nature Miss Vincent is. Take the following lines for 
example : 


I see the branches swinging in the breeze; 

The shadows moving fast beneath the trees ; 

The rolling billows of the seas of grain; 

The swift and furious lances of the rain: 

The flash of fierce encounter, when the god 

Of heaven’s artillery is lightning-shod : 

The flood of waters shivered in its fall 

To dewy dust, with rainbows arching all ; 

The torrent pulsing from the mountain, fain 
Rushing and rolling and rollicking—for the main ; 

The sea that never is the same and yet 

Never leaves room in gazer for regret. 

Whether it foam to heaven against the blast, 

Or image to the coast the white-winged mast, 

A gem of facets infinite at noon, 

And now one opal underneath the moon. 
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The songster in his freedom of the skies 
Exulting, | behold with straining eyes, 

Until his song ascending disappears, 

For music meets mine eyes but not mine ears. 
I watch my children at their games and see 
The glance significant, the gestures free, 

But hear not boyish shout from boldest tongue, 
Nor girlish laugh—the sweetest carol sung ; 

I feel the strong of heart in hands that hold, 
And read the tender tale in eyes retold, 

But never sounds of homing steps rejoice 

Me that have never heard my husband's voice, 
Or known what more than music in our ear 
Our name is on the lips that own us dear. 


The foregoing lines are marked by originality of expres- 
sion and considerable descriptive force, while the conclud- 
ing couplets have the ring of an artless pathos which is 
both moving and true to life. 

A similar beauty pervades the whole of the poem, and is 
nowhere more plainly manifested than when the deaf and 
dumb woman tells of the happier time before she suffered 
from the closing of the world of sound to her lips and ears. 
She says :— 


Once I could hear the far-off belfry-chimes, 

The sing-song of the bees that haunt the limes, 
The twitterings that distinguish eve from morn, 
The roar of flame, the ripening of the corn, 
The lullabies of waves that lip the sands, 

The resonant strings unswept by mortal hands, 
The sounds like falling streams to him who roves 
At breathless noon in Sarum’s sacred groves. 

I was more ear than eye; the world of sight 

Did even less than that of sound delight ; 

And rendered into notes of music best 

Were colour, motion, love and prayer exprest : 
But now the minster-orgian’s solemn swell, 

The roaring ocean audible in a shell, 

The harping wind is hushed as insect’s hum; 
The thunder of Niagara is dumb. 
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In spite of her deprivation the “Silent Woman’’ finds 
more comfort in the senses of touch and sight. Bereft as 
she is of two worlds, she conquers others for herself and 
suns herself mutely in the true affection of that husband 
and those children whose voices she has never heard. 
She ends her silent soliloquy in lines of much beauty :— 


Enough! For Roland must be on his way ; 
The moment comes for which I live the day ; 
He shall not at his first arrival miss 

In absence of a word a tenderer kiss, 

Nor will I fail his eyes that wander till 

They light upon her face whose voice is still ; 
His house were not his home, nor were his life 
Precious without his deaf and silent wife. 


The theme is original and handled with true poetic 
art; the saddened reflections of the ** Silent Woman ” over 
a sounding past giving way to intense joy in the present, 
are tenderly touched in musical lines of a kind and power 
not too common to-day. The poem stands by itself amid 
the varied contents of the volume in its portrayal of 
yearnings for vanished gifts yielding to serene consolation 
in the love of husband and children, in the magnificent 
world of sight which still stretched its glories before 
“the deaf and silent wife.” 

* A Modern Judas” is a poem of a different kind and 
dealing with a more terrible problem, though it is still a 
soliloquy. It treats of the fall of a youth who, after a 
brilliant university career, became a great preacher 
amongst the Nonconformists, who ran the whole gamit of 
the “ Higher Criticism ” and settled down into a moderate 
orthodoxy. Though he was wedded to a noble and 
worshipping wife, the seductions of an amorous and 
devout hearer proved too strong for his vanity and his 
moral fibre. His wife died; by way of reparation he was 
united to this hearer, who had long ceased to love him. 
The changes in the preacher’s views, the chapels in which 
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he preached and the character of their congregations, 
the catastrophe when the scandal came to the light and 
his hideous but sincere agony of contrition, when it was 
too late for his good name, follow one another in forceful 
and ringing lines. The analysis of his soul is keen and 
subtle: his shame at his hypocrisy before he is found out, 
his added shame when he is discovered, are told in 
whirling words now severely caustic, now overweighted 
with despair. The deep and = searching reflections 
upon each of these steps in his career make the poem 
worthy of careful reading. Sometimes the reader may 
be shocked by the unconventional vigour of Miss Vincent's 
language. But underneath a superficial irreverence there 
lies a devout and loving regard for the highest and best 
in life. 

The humour of the descriptions is undoubted; we find 


such a cameo as: 


Bunyan-reading Pastor Littlehope, 

Whose forehead shines with sanctity and soap, 
Who bangs his Bible in his zeal of heart, 

To make “the sinners in the gallery” start. 
But pure in life, albeit crude in creed, 

He is, what I am hot, a saint indeed; 

Much better than his God, he turns aside 
When coming from his flock at eventide, 

Not to set foot upon a panting toad, 

Or crush an errant snail upon the road. 


Similarly our “* Modern Judas,” speaking of the danger 
of his gift of eloquence, treats us to a searching piece 
of literary criticism in lines which are quoted here rather 
to point to their truth than to show the author's disregard 
tor the nerves of too sensitive readers : 


A doubtful gift is mine, by Milton’s ghost ! 
Who are his eloquent? the devils most, 
Adam and Eve are less so till their fall, 
And God the Father is the least of all. 
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Plain as the language of these lines is, they contain a 
sound judgment on “ Paradise Lost.” But the words are 
closely adapted to the character of the speaker, who hurls 
forth such utterances, till over his wife’s grave he seeks 
that death which a Judas of an older time inflicted upon 
himself. More I must not quote. There are lines in the 
poem as vigorous as those which open Browning’s 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” But the radiant 
optimism of Browning does not visit the dark spirit of the 
* Modern Judas.” He tells his sorrowful tale with doubt 
and despair enfolding his soul like the curtains of a 
starless night, and his end is the fitting result of the 
wayward and unfaithful course of his life. 

rief reference must be made to one more of these 
* dramatic conologues,” which fill so large a space in the 
volume. “A Felon,” who is of gentle birth and high 
standing in his neighbourhood, is in gaol for shooting 
a curate whom, in a mad fit of jealousy, he had imagined 
to be his rival. He tells his sad story from point to point 
with concentrated force and some of the bitterness natural 
to one who deems himself to be a slighted suitor. At last 
his lady love sends him a letter with the joyful tidings 
that the bullet has been extracted without proving mortal 
and that, so far from being attached to the curate, her 
heart is wholly is. When shorn of the poetry the plot of 
the monologue seems familiar. But when clad in musical 
language and keen and penetrating thought it is found to 
have a distinct originality of its own. It may be that 
here, as elsewhere, Miss Vincent’s love of psychological 
analysis sometimes drives the gracious muses from her 
horizon. But the careful reader will find no halting lines 
and every now and then the very soul of the “* Felon ”’ is 
revealed in a manner only possible in poetry. I have not 
space to quote from this powerful tale in verse: it should 
be read as a whole to be appreciated in detail. Nay, 
more, it will amply repay the reader who is on the look 
ovt for vigorous originality and a most refreshing un- 
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conventionality. Miss Vincent is a thinker: she is also 
endowed with a dramatic gift in expressing her thoughts. 
Satire, despondency, regard for the kindness of friends, 
intense joy on the part of the “ Felon” when he finds 
that his victim is safe and he himself is beloved alternate 
with one another in natural sequence, and the poem as a 
whole is never dull. Other such “ dramatic monologues ” 
can only be mentioned. The grim “ Misogynist”’ with its 
pungent satire, the fine words of an “Old Poet” to a 
younger bard, the biting humour of “A Modern 
Cassandra,” have each merits of its own. Miss Vincent 
has the habit of varying her monologues by putting in 
comments from another writer or speaker in italics, which 
invests them with much dramatic strength. 

But of poems in this kind I have said enough. I must 
now pass on to verses of another sort, which are half- 
playful, half-serious. Of this class is the opening poem 
* Stanzas to my Watch.” The first two of these and the 
last will serve to give a taste of the quality of the whole. 
The metre is worth noticing in passing; like many of 
Miss Vincent’s experiments in rhythm, it is alike novel 
and in the main successful : — 


Shall there be odes 
To snails and toads, 
Lines to a louse seen on a lady’s bonnet, 
Stanzas to stones 
And rags and bones, 
And not to you, my watch, a song or sonnet ? 


You that I back 
Against a pack— 
Dials and clocks depressed by wind and weather ; 
Greenwich may gain, 
The sun may wane, 
I pit my watch against the two together. 


The poem proceeds in a like fantastic and exaggerated, 
but quaintly humorous, manner to the close, containing 
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many bright fancies and some ingenious morals. Its 
rhythm is perfect in its kind from beginning to end, and 
suits well with the light and playful theme. It reaches 
an all but inevitable climax thus: 


But if I wrote 
All that I note, 
Ay, or the half of what I think about you, 
People will prate 
And pack me straight 
To Colney Hatch or Hayward’s Heath without you. 


This is quite in Dan Ilorace’s vein when he penned “ O 
matre pulcra,” or “ Ile et nefastum”; though it may not 
be of a high order of poetry, it is yet very real and in 
the strictest sense of that much abused word very charm- 
ing. 

A poem equally happy in its own class is called 
* Cockerow,” and is prefaced by these suitable words from 
Chaucer : 


Wel sikerer was his crowing in his loge 
Than is a clok or any abbey orloge. 


The stanzas are vigorous and sportive with an eminently 
clever imitation of the barnyard-bird’s music as their 
burthen, while the moral is not only true but aptly 
expressed. Some of the verses run: 


We crossed the Channel late at night 
And reached the haven ere the light, 
And on the harbour platform stayed 
Sleepily for our train delayed. 
The hour was dark, the season chill, 
The station at the moment still, 
When close beside us in a crate, 
Seen like a felon through a grate, 
A cock from such a brazen throat 
Crowed with so loud and shrill a note, 
The very air was all astir 

With coewr-eur-oeur-oeur-oeur ! 
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Coeur, courage in old French, he cried, 
And cocks four furlongs off replied. 
Our fowl from France that stoutly crows 
Is understood where’er he goes, 
Unlike mankind for trouble planned, 
That change their language with their land. 
“And Oh,” thought I, “what cheer and pluck 
Is yours in this the worst of luck, 
Oh scion of a dauntless race, 
Invincible in evil case, 
That thus your noble breed aver, 
In coeur-oeur-oeur-oeur-oeur. 


“Methinks I see you marching out 
Your ladies like a champion stout, 
And when you scratch up grain or grit 
Clucking a dame to bolt the tit- 
Bit of great love that would appal 
One lonely hen to hold it all ; 

In this unselfish grace you can 
Compare too well with greedy Man. 
Then hearing far-off cock that sings 
Salute, you flop your lusty wings 
And rise upon your doughty spurs 


With coewr-oeur-oeur-oeur-oeurs. 


You were, O sacred bird, the last 
Socrates named, before he passed 

To that great audit which is just; 

And One, though he were less august, 
Could count upon your crowing twice, 
What time his friend denied Him thrice. 
Long may your effigy be seen 

Topping the spire that tops the green, 
For your hereditary boast 

Is never to have quit your post, 

True to the Dawn, her harbinger, 


In coeur-oeur-oeur-oeur-oeur.” 


This strain, though in the main delightfully sportive, has 
its serious lesson, much needed, of taking courage in 
troublous times. Thomas Carlyle might demand a 
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holocaust of cocks within a range of several miles, while 
Aesculapius and Socrates more modestly were content 
with the offering of one. But none can doubt that the 
strain of chanticleer has a homely quality of encourage- 
ment and comfort in it, which Miss Vincent has by no 
means unworthily expressed in her graceful play of wit 
and wisdom. 

Having thus given examples of the poet’s power, both 
in light and loftier themes, I will proceed to estimate 
poems of another kind. These are varied and for the 
most part musical and thoughtful. There are the rhymes 
addressed to “St. Hilary’s term,” which end with the 
striking stanza: 

The cheerful are the great ; 
Bereft of comfort, wealth, 
Friends, future, youth and health, 
With brows and hearts elate 
Heroes of longest breath, 
Beyond the scope of death, 
Of Change and Chance and Fate, 
They sit like gods sublime 
Above the wrecks of time: 
The cheerful are the creat. 


Again “St. Valentine’s Day” suggests to the poet an 
exquisite subject for her pious exercise. She chooses as 
her “ Valentine” a robin, which she addresses in lines as 
suited to the military bird as those of Wordsworth to 
“The Kitten and the Falling Leaves.” Here are two 
stanzas :— 

While your furtive glances turn 

Where your birdship means to go, 

Never have I tried to learn 

What you wish me not to know :— 

Where your darling eggs are laid,— 

Much less stolen, making one 

Robin less beneath the sun ; 

Boys have strung them up with twine! 

‘Twas not I, my Valentine. 
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Is my care and friendship such 
For my fellows—can you tell! 

If I love them twice as much, 

Do I like them half as well? 

Love for flower and bird and beast 
Is unselfish—mine at least : 

Be it little, it is pure, 

And will more than much endure: 
Therefore, Robin, darling mine, 
You're a dainty Valentine. 


The artless simplicity of these lines accords well with the 
bird to which they are penned, and shows what a deep love 
of nature throbs in their author’s heart. 

Flowers and trees, as well as the Devonshire moorland, 
engage the poet’s attention; each are dear to her, and 
she has sung musically of each. As far as I know, she 
alone of the tuneful throng has paid a tribute to the 
delicate loveliness of that earliest spring-blossom the 
moschatel (Adora Moschatellina) under its Latin name of 
Adoxa. In this poem, as in many others, she uses the 
metre of Charles Lamb in his * Old Familiar Faces” with 
its somewhat solemn but wholly melodious music. The 
lines begin: 


In the season lush with buttercup and clover, 
Yellow with corn or ruddy with the poppy, 
Maybe one had missed thee, little flower, Adoxa. 


Now the ferns are furled and curled like infant fingers, 
Now the fist or fan of leaves is clenched or folded, 
Trembling on the Springtide like a soul on loving; 


Now the flowers are few and every one is precious, 
Sweet as gold to digger, fair as pearl to diver, 
All by heart I have thee, Flower and Leaf, Adoxa. 


Thine and none but thine is this the true, the tender 
Green that flames to golden in the crowning floweret, 
Green that pales to opal in the stalk translucent. 
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Forcing not thy presence, first betrayed by fragrance, 
Meek one in the wake of tempests come to meet me, 
How shall I return thy greeting long neglected. 


The fine colour sense displayed in the fourth of the 
foregoing stanzas merits especial notice, as all will admit 
who know the moschatel. But the poet’s human interest, 
like that of Burns in his “ Address to the Daisy,” leads 
her to seek an apt comparison of the little blossom with 
the beauty of soul and form of the “ Beloved.” Miss 
Vincent takes the part of a man whose loved one is 
happily wedded to another, and ends with a fine eulogy 
of her gracious influence upon his life :— 


For the flower is fair, as if it were not fragrant, 
For the light is warm, as if it were not splendid, 
For his love is good, as if she were not lovely. 


Virtue passes from her unto him she loveth, 
Perfects and refines his strone and sovereign manhood ; 
Womanly and manly is the fully human. 


In the gracious season graduating glories, 
Having made Home heavenly, she shall make Heaven homely, 
First to greet him when he shall have done with winter. 


The whole poem is finely expressed and musically written. 
The thought with which it ends is true to life—the 
thought of the beloved wife shedding modestly the 
fragrance of kindness and the light of her beauty over 
her husband’s manhood, just as the little flower nestling 
in the hedgerow breathes forth its perfume and shines in 
retiring loveliness at the first stir of spring. The final 
thought of her as lending homeliness to heaven is alike 
comfortful and original. Indeed the “Lines to the 
Adoxa ” deserve to be well-known and appreciated at their 
true worth. 

As the tiny flower had caught her fancy, so “ A Droop- 
ing Ash-tree” inspired the poet with a desire to sing. 
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She seems to feel a soul in the tree itself, which teaches 
her of that love whereby all things were made. As she 
says with profound insight— 


Love it is that holds the secret of Existence, 
Love is the magician, summoning the spirit, 
Love is the diviner, love the divination, 


Many thoughts of this kind are suggested by her 
communings with nature, wherein she displays a deep and 
lowly piety, in marked contrast to the bold and occasionally 
blasphemous language of her more satirical lines. The 
beauty of the natural world calls her soul into communion 
with the source of all beauty. Moreover, mingling easily 
with her poetry is a strain of idealistic philosophy which 
she is able to set to music of a high order. In the same 
poem she sings : 


Body is the phantom, soul alone the substance, 
Outward shows are shadows symbolising being : 
Shadows come and go, but substance soul remaineth. 


Let the fond illusion die upon the river, 
Let the shadows, shows and phantoms fade in shadow, 
Let the visible be swept away to-morrow. 


Fearless we will sit secure of final issue, 
Naught shall be dislodged but where it was abiding, 
Left us all we love to have and hold for ever. 


So the poet draws truth of high import from the fleeting 
glory of the fair tree, and ends with a sublime confidence 
in the unknown future. 

Miss Vincent is fond of celebrating anniversaries of 
the Christian Year in a manner differing far from that 
of Keble. Her lines on “ Ascension Day’ commemorate, 
with the sturdy affection of a true lover, the fame of 
William Ewart Gladstone, of whom she says in one fine 


stanza: 
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His life is now complete 

And fashioned of one marble. Boyhood brave, 
Obedient ; youth discreet, 

Devout! strong manhood strenuous, grave ; 
And age serene, sublime ;- 

Was his, whose every season was his prime. 


“Trinity Sunday” also engages her Muse, which 
shrinks from the “damnatory clauses” of the Creed 
attributed to St. Athanasius, on which she does not hesitate 
to express her heretical feeling strongly and with a fine 
irony. So the numerous saints commemorated by 
* Hallowmas”’ suggest to her a human female saint, who 
is kind to all, yet who loves no one person. Again, 
“ Barnaby the Bright ” gives her a fervent joy, which she 
is able to share with her reader. This little poem runs 


gracefully thus: 


June is the sweetest of all the moons, 
And this—the last—the sweetest of Junes ; 
And the day the dearest of all, of all 
Days that have fallen or shall befall, 
Richest in shadow, fullest of light, 

Is Barnaby bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night. 


We pause together entranced in glade 

Of grove a-quiver with light and shade, 

The long-drawn note of appeal ere this 

Has died in ecstacy’s silent bliss ; 

Hushed is the hour in the kindling light 
Of Barnaby bright, 

The longest day and the shortest night. 


And see the moon in the east that glows 
Again, is flushed for a while with rose; 
Her horn is full and will blanch the hues— 
The topaz, the ruby, the sapphire of dews ; 
The stems of larches are shafts of light 

On Barnaby bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night. 
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Ah me! the moments have flown, have flown ; 
Where are the hours that made thee my own? 
Time is not time that is throbbed with thee ; 
Moments eternal are those that flee ; 
That melt in one like the light in light 

Of Barnaby bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night. 


We feel that such a poem was penned at a white heat, 
so easy is its flow, so attuned to passion is its tone. 

Nature in her varying moods bears her own message 
to our poet. She sings of the moonlight, which suggests 
to her the “ Soul of Creation,” in vivid stanzas couched 


in an unusual but lilting rhythm. Here is one: 


Alp of cloud on cloud pillared in azure, 


Cloud of the Alp on Alp floated o'er forest, 
Glow with the glories of Day that is dying. 


Dartmoor, seen through a mist, suggests to her a mental 
picture like those of Turner in another medium. So when 
she finds the moorland trampled by an encampment of 
Volunteers, which has been abandoned, she sings with 
convincing truth of the recuperative faculty of nature, of 
the fleeting character of man’s works. But her interest 
seems to be deepest in spiritual matters and in the 
vagaries of human life. Some of her “rhymes” throb 
with a true piety, such as those which bid us to “* Wish 
what God wills.” Much of her deepest thought is 
compressed into “The Hour of Death,” the rhythm of 
which is more laboured than is usual with her, but which 
abounds in striking passages. Her thought is not always 
easy to follow, especially when it deals with high themes. 
But it is worth the reader’s while to penetrate to her 
meaning, which is always interesting, often inspiring. 
Though there is a frequent undertone of sadness, there is 
also a strong note of courage and cheer. Even in some of 
her more serious poems a flash of mocking humour shoots 
through her lines, which arises rather from a disgust with 
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the artificialities of convention than with the doings and 
thoughts of men and women. 

Towards the close of the volume is a finely-sustained 
satire entitled “ The Saint and the Scholar.” The Devil 
is represented as a guest at a gathering of young men who 
would call themselves “ free-thinkers,” yet who were 
shamefully terrified by a fierce thunderstorm. The Devil 
tells the story, and his awful condition is drawn with a 
sympathy not unworthy of Robert Burns. During the 
party he hears of a certain saintly Miss Neville, whom he 
at once sets out to tempt from her sainthood. At first he 
meets with no success. He also knows of a poor scholar 
Herman, an exponent of the “ Higher Criticism.” Him 
he tries to wean away from his self-imposed task of 
Biblical interpretation by causing an old uncle to leave 
him a million of money. Herman does not quite know 
what to do with his unexpected wealth. By chance he has 
heard of Miss Neville, and he makes her his almoner. By 
this means the saint and the scholar are brought together 
with the usual commonplace result. But the Devil once 
more fails in his object. He hopes that each will prove 
the ruin of the other. He hopes that Herman will rob 
Miss Neville of her faith, while she will rob him of his 
freedom of thought. He has not counted upon the mutual 
influence of each upon the other, so that the result, which 
is wittily summed up in the last stanza, is not in 
accordance with his wishes. fle says: 


My prediction’s fulfilled but in part; 
Nothing falls as we dreaded or wished ; 
She leads him where she is strong, 
And is cuided where she is weak. 
I made the match, and yet I 
With my luck diabolic am dished, 
For he goes to church with his wife, 
And she tackles the text in the Greek. 


It will have been seen from the foregoing brief 
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summary that there is room in the stanzas for the play 
of a fearless wit and a mordant humour. The combina- 
tion of these two gifts of satire fills the whole of the poem, 
which is worthy of serious attention. To a certain class of 
mind it may appear in parts profane. But there is a 
kindly pity for the luckless ** dished Devil’ in it blended 
with a keen realisation of his possible sufferings, which is 
hoth comical and affecting. 

As I have said, she realises the darker side of life, but 
she shows a keen appreciation of the “* The Sunny Side,” 
of which she sings in lively verse. She has written an 
exceptionally fine “ Litany of the Penitent Thief,” in 
which she ranks none too highly him of whom it was said, 
* This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” Amongst 
the rest is one excellent poem in what I take to be 
Wiltshire dialect, which may have been suggested by 
Will Carleton’s “ Betsy” ballads, but which is strong 
enough to stand by itself. It describes the quarrel of a 
sick farmer, who is in debt, with his wife, who leaves him. 
He is depicted as making up his accounts to give her her 
share of the insurance money, and as preparing to die, 
when he alters his mind: 


But sakes alive now! what be the row? 
Lilywhite’s lowin’, Cockleum crowin’, 

Rover a-springin’, Dick bu’st into singiw ; 

Puss stops ’er lickin’: the door-latch is clickin’. 
My God! it ain't Sal? it 7s my own gal! 

I be wal vu-ry nigh, an’ blowed if I'll die. 


In this poem the author exhibits that keen analytic 
faculty, which seldom, if ever, leaves her when she is 
treating of men and women, while there is a play through- 
out of that kindly humour which is very near to tears. 
Miss Vincent’s themes are so various and her metres so 
original that it is not easy to give a correct idea of the 
contents of her volume. Her success in unusual and 
original metres is most marked, and there are not many 
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unrhythmical lines in her book. I count myself by this 
time to have given sufficient evidence that she is a poet 
of no common order, whose “ Rhymes” by no means 
deserve the neglect which has overtaken them. As she 
says herself with true critical insight, 


A poet is a poet, great or small ; 
Is not a weed a wild flower after all? 


Her verses manifest not only a singularly well-stored 
mind, but a faculty of original thought in no way 
universal in our time. Her gifts are as varied as her 
poems. Now she describes the beauties of nature with a 
keenly perceptive mind and a fine capacity for reflection ; 
now she portrays the very thoughts of men and women, 
nay of the Devil himself. Whenever she essays character- 
painting, though her portraits have something of the 
satirical mischief of William Hogarth, they are strikingly 
true to nature. Her humour is now lighi and cheerful, 
now acrid and sarcastic. But, though she uses strange 
and unconventional modes of expression, it is never forced, 
never unreal. Behind the satire there is sympathy, while 
the sarcasm is used to scarify faults. She possesses a 
deep insight into the moods of the human soul, no less 
than into the suggestive power of nature. An artist 
herself, she is endowed with a true and dainty colour 
sense, which finds suitable expression in her choice of 
words. She is perhaps seldom carried away by passion, 
but when she chooses she can let herself go like a full 
stream bearing her reader along with her. 

Whatever may be said of her, as has been already 
remarked, she is a thinker of much originality. She has 
not studied philosophy in vain; but where philosophy 
thrusts his hoary head into her poems he is crowned with 
a garland of graceful and intelligible words. She has a 
masculine intellect touched and softened by certain 
feminine charms which are attractive and delightful. 
Her “dramatic monologues” are alive with minute, yet 
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always interesting psychological analysis. The reader can 
see the speaker and catch the very tone of the voice and the 
personal tricks. That is high praise, but it is no less than 
just. It may be yrged that her poems in this kind are not 
poetry. Critics are so little catholic in their judgments 
of what is and what is not poetry that I am not concerned 
to solve this perennial problem. Neither is it my business 
to rank her with this or that class of poets, whether major 
or minor. That is the ordinary reviewer's selective and 
commonly unprofitable office. It is sufficient for me to 
say that Miss Vincent is a true singer, original alike in 
her metre and in her modes of expression; that she is a 
thinker of unusual compass and depth; that the careful 
reader of her “ Rhymes” will be well rewarded for his 
pains. 

I have directed attention to her work with the object of 
drawing aside the veil of unmerited neglect which has 
been flung over her volume of poems, and of doing a tardy 
justice to one who is worthy of a kindlier fate. 
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An Election before the Ballot Act. 


BY GEORGE ELCE. 


W HEN, in April, 1868, the people were roused into 

a state of frenzy by the wild oratory of Mr. Murphy 
some of the esteemed leaders of the Liberal party got 
themselves into very bad grace because, in their civie 
capacity, they called out the military, read the Riot Act, 
ete., and thus interfered just when the fun became fast 
amd furious due to the invasion of the houses of the Irish 
Catholics and the burning of their goods and chattels in 
the streets. 

The General Election of 1868 came on shortly after- 
wards, and in the constituency herein referred to a 
Conservative cotton manufacturer was declared duly 
elected. The active members of the other party were of 
opinion that, even at the risk of some little publicity 
invading their own conduct, they could show cause for 
having the result of the election declared null and void. On 
the plea of bribery and corruption a petition was drawn up 
and duly lodged. 

There had been a little mudlarking during and preced- 
ing the election, but the proceedings in connection with 
the petition caused that to fade into dull insignificance. 
It seemed almost like parts of Dante’s dream, and the 
worst that passion, disappointment and malice, aided by 
unscrupulous and callous slander, some of which was 
patently perjury, could bring forth was put before the 
Commissioners. However, the petition failed, and the hon. 
member retained his seat, but not for very long. Although 
in the prime of life and a vigorous healthy man in 1868, 
he died prematurely, within two years of the decision. 
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His friends said that the base calumny heaped upon his 
hitherto unsullied name had broken his heart, like seeing the 
act of Brutus did, with the Great Cesar; his political enemies 
varying the story, by saying that he had felt too much 
ashamed to live as M.P., or even to resign his seat and 
thus tacitly admit the truth of their charges. Bethetruth 
what it may, and hidden in however deep a well, there is no 
doubt about the fact, that political excitement, animosity 
and bitterness were rampant, and though divided to some 
extent, the workers on each side were agreed in this; to 
leave no stone unturned, no artifice untried to win at the 
consequent bye-election. There was quite enough in the 
general political atmosphere to cause electrical tension ; 
the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland, the 
impending land legislation in that uneasy sister isle, the 
shadow of the compulsory Education Act and_ the 
outrageous idea of voting by ballot, and last, but not 
least, the annual rumour that Mr. Gladstone was about to 
enter the Romish communion, did not tend to tone down 
the quite torrid local atmosphere. 

The late Liberal candidate was prevailed upon, of course 
by great pressure, to have another try, and a gentleman 
of the other complexion, who was very wealthy and had 
often been the second man inasingle-member constituency, 
was induced to be the champion of his party. 


And wigs were on the green. 
Like the priest in “ Marmion,” one might have said: 


Oh look Iny sone upon yon sign 

Of the late member’s grace divine, 
Oh vote in faith and bliss. 

By many a contest I have been 

And many a rough and tumble scene 
But never ought like this. 

The war that for a space did fail 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale 
And slang-em was the cry. 
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As one passed along the streets there was a card in 
almost each window, “ Vote for Mr. Liberal, the friend of 
the working man,” or “ Vote for Mr. Conservative, who 
will carefully preserve our glorious constitution,” 
decorated by loving hands with the appropriate colours. 
It was not at all an unusual thing to see the ladies having 
an amateur election squabble here and there as one went 
along, and, as Gilbert says, or nearly: 


Now that’s a sight you couldn’t beat, 

Two party leaders in each street, 

Maintaining with no little heat 
Their various opinions. 


The boys and girls at their play and passing to and fro 
from school, separated into red and blue companies. 
Perhaps it really is a wonder “ However nature does 
contrive, That every boy and every girl; Who's born into 
the world alive, Is either a little Liberal or else a little 
Conservative.” 

Such of the shopkeepers as ventured to express definite 
views, found themselves devoted to a clique; strictly of 
their own political creed. Only those who were unable 
to decide exactly could dole the essentials to mixed 
companies, except perhaps those who had come from Bray 
and could “ be all things to all men.” Unemployment fell 
upon some of the “ Hampden’s,” from causes quite 
unpolitical of course, this not in any sense being limited 
to those with employers of one colour; whilst a few 
unexpectedly had places found for them. 

An Anti-screw Association was formed to protect these 
unfortunate victims of undue ardour. Beer became plentiful, 
almost each public-house being a committee room, and, 
to distribute the trading a little, they were not all devoted 
to one interest. The political clubs became centres of 
light and leading, and in particular the thirsty and the 
doubtful electors were catered for. (ne clergyman, 
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perhaps with the idea of making it easier for the artizan 
to walk “in his steps,” took to wearing clogs, and at one 
meeting held in the village square, just in front of the 
inn window, the rev. gentleman was so fraternal as to 
hand out the pint pot of beer to a genuine working man 
who had come to the rostrum to defend our ancient 
axioms. On the other hand, a Radical clergyman was 
very active indeed, and he was so dignified as to resent 
having to show or deliver up his ticket whenever he 
arrived by train. One day he had to deal with a new 
broom as collector, to whose demand he replied: “ Do you 
know I’m the Vicar of M .” “Tt doesn’t matter if 
thar’t Vicar of H ,’ the porter said, * I shall want a 
ticket when theau comes here.” 

The assimilation of the borough and county franchise 
was only imagined’ in those days by _ irresponsible 
dreamers, and it was put as a great point in favour of the 
Conservative candidate that the Hon. Tom Noddy and 
Sir Willoughby Dignity, who had represented the county 
for twenty or more years, came and appeared on his 
platform. They had not anything much to say; perhaps, 
like Maeterlinck, they knew the power of silence, and 
there arose a sinister rumour that they had been even 
more silent in the House. <A positive statement was put 
about that neither of them had ever spoken there at all: 
but a Liberal speaker, who must have been a lover of fair 
play, nipped that canard in the bud by stating that on one 
occasion in the House, quite near to where these two 
dignitaries sat, some careless attendant had left a window 
open, and it had caused the Hon. to say, “ Oh, Bill, do 
have that window shut, there’s a terrible draught here.” 
It was pointed out that if the children of poor folk were 
made to attend school until they were twelve or more 
years of age their bones and muscles would become too 
stiff to allow them to bend themselves to the work 
proper to manual toilers, even if they did not learn 
to look down upon their ignorant parents. The 
other party pointed the moral of the song, “ The road to 
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fortune’s onward, boys, and those who strive will find.” 
* Prosperity lies in the front, adversity behind.” The risk 
of breaking down the chief bulwark of our national 
religion, the Church as by the law established, as witness 
the example of the one in Ireland, was painted in most 
sombre hue. On the other hand, it was pointed out that 
no such proposal was under consideration by the then 
Government, and that even when it did so be considered 
it was more than probable that “ the true Church, like any 
other thing of mortal and vital importance, would benefit 
by freedom.” The Fenian agitation was put forth as a 
dreadful bogey, and, vice versd, secret societies were said 
to be own sons to tyranny and oppression. Vituperation 
was heaped upon the Tory candidate because “he had 
been despised and rejected of (other) men,” and the 
Liberal one, together with his brethren, his father and 
his kith and kin generally, were not spared the enquiry, 
now so old, “can any good thing come from so near 
home ?” 

There was a fairly large mill empty in the district, and 
the Radical candidate took it on lease and began to fit it 
with machinery, in fact on the nomination day lurries 
laden with cotton came into the town dressed in red and 
labelled, “Work for the workers, fair wages and no 
deductions.” It was something of a miracle that the 
cotton landed into the mill just before a crowd of young 
fellows coming from the hustings, having unburthened 
themselves of the stale red-herrings, one-time-green 
grocery, rotten eggs, etc., proper to the occasion, came 
upon the scene breathing serious threats. Hearing of 
this, a crowd of rough larkers made occasion to waylay 
the Tory aspirant driving in a landau, and, avoiding 
the indignity of stone-throwing or laying hands upon him, 
they tipped up the vehicle on its side, causing the 
occupants to alight in a somewhat unusual and uncomfort- 
able way. Probably as a result of this, several speakers 
on Liberal platforms were refused a hearing, had to steal 
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away by back streets, or had their cab windows smashed, 
if they drove from a meeting. 

On the eve of the election many, and various, details 
were taken in hand. The dead men whose names had not 
been removed from the register belonged to a special 
department. In this connection one man told the writer, 
in answer to inquisitive questions, that when there was a 
name on the list “it would be a pity if nobody voted in 
consequence.” From which it seems fair to infer, that 
electioneering is not entirely alien from opportunism. 

Many committee rooms were for the nonce turned into 
lodging-houses on behalf of stray voters doubtful or of the 
other party who happened to have been invited there by 
friends during the evening. They were, of course, made very 
welcome, and though certain people used a simple single 
word to describe the little holiday or siesta and called it 
bottling, these visitors remained quite welcome until after 
tp.m. on the polling day. The removals were also a delicate 
matter, and if a weak-kneed one failed to be met at the 
railway station by one of. his own colour it was not unlikely 
that, as suggested by the Eatanswill Committee to the 
elder Weller, some unfortunate accident might intervene, 
and indeed on this occasion did. The polling stations 
were like angel visits, “few and far between,” “ and 
narrow was the way and straight the gate” that led 
thereto. It would not be true to apply the rest of the 
passage, but at any rate there were a few that “ failed to 
find it.” Anticipating some trouble, the Liberal organisers, 
hearing of a very large stock of new picking pegs that 
had arrived for the looms of their champion’s mill, 
entered into an arrangement with a number of athletic young 
fellows to carry one each of those emblems about whilst 
the free and independent went to record their votes. It 
was no doubt intended to attest the force that would 
propel the shuttle in the weaving of the near future, and, 
like the shipbuilding programme of, say the German 


Navy, it induced provision in other quarters. The Tory 
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section engaged a champion heavyweight wrestler and 
commissioned him to gather together a goodly company 
“who would not reason why” to see that no evil arose 
from the doings of those “roughs with the weaving 
utensils” who might, like Silas Marner, have their 
proceedings shaped by the implements they used. At the 
end of each hour the state of the poll was posted up, and 
woe betide the unwary voter who came to poll with the 
emblem of the party which happened to be gaining. It 
was something like trying to score a goal at the Rugby 
game. The procedure was not of course to attack the 
peaceful voter afoot or awheel, but to create a row on the 
street where he desired to proceed and prevent his giving a 
mistaken vote. Some came in companies, like the diggers 
from Jackmans Gulch, and though this was sometimes a 
useful ruse, it made it a little easier to crowd the street 
and start a fruitful hullabulu also. Carrier pigeons were 
used to call for reinforcements. 

In the lull just after the dinner hour a detachment 
of one of the militant brigades were informed that a 
club belonging to the other lot had been left defenceless. 
The building stood at the corner of a paved and flagged 
square, and the squadron came on at a somewhat smart 
run, intending to rush the front door and create an area 
of topsy-turvydom. The brave and gallant leader was 
about six or eight feet ahead of his next comrade on 
reaching the door, and just as he was putting forth all his 
momentum to open it, lo and behold, the door swung 
open, he went headlong in, the door closed again and was 
bolted from the inside. It was evident that the custodians 
had been watching from a window like Rebecca, and acted 
on what they saw. ‘Those left without looked as blank as 
the lame boy from Hamelin must have done; there were 
not even stones to smash the windows with, and to throw 
their truncheons away would be folly, and so they were a 
bit undecided. Their leader was not that way however, 
he made more noise than all the other folks about, either 
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in the club or outside. Bearing in mind what is due to 
the memory of Coleridge, let us say: 


The signal blew, their favours flew, 
The young men followed free, 

His yell the first that ever burst 
Into that silent C. 


No festive jest, could he but ween 
How sore he’d be on the morrow, 
Some deputy had the leader been, 
The chief had not risked Gomorrah. 


Down dropt their eyes, the arms dropt down 
‘Twas sad as sad could be. 

And none did speak or silence break, 

No one did yell but he. 


Within the shadow of the Club, 

I watched their faces dire 

Turn cherry red and frowning black, 
They swore and stamped till from the back 
Someone did the brave leader fire. 


A sadder and a wiser man 

That had not long remained, 

It seemed his eyes were filled with dew 
And he'd been where it rained. 


In the early afternoon our rev. friend in clogs, passing 
along a quiet by-path, found the champion wrestler with 
his arms resting upon a wall and his head cradled upon 
them. “ Well, James, how are things going on in your 
department?” “I’ve resigned my post,” was the reply. 
“Oh, I’m sorry; how’s that?” “ Awm sorry too,” said 
Jim; “they’ve gan me a fearful hiding and nearly finished 
me.” 

It would leave the story incomplete unless mention was 
made of a voter who had a very wry neck; his appearance 
was quite undecided, and caused the canvassers to make 
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extra labour of him. After the poll, his head still 
misleading him, he somehow got laid on his back by the 
quiet wayside where two good Samaritans found him. 
One, having some idea of how to treat a dislocated neck, 
tried kneeling on his shoulders, to twist the poor man’s 
head straight. This roused the politician after a time, 
and he said, “ Howd on, sirrah, I’d turned like this long 
afore th’ election; I were born so.” 

All things have but a time, and so 4 p.m, duly came, the 
votes were counted and the foreigner had to return home- 
ward because just a few scores more had voted for the local 


man. 











An American Journalist: 
Wendell Phillips Garrison. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


J] HEN Englishmen speak of American journalism it 
is often in an uncomplimentary fashion. We are 
too apt to judge the past by Dickens’s caricature and the 
present by the “ yellow press” of New York. This is a 
great injustice, both to the past and the present, of 
American journalism. Let us remember that Horace 
Greeley and George William Childs were newspaper men, 
and that William Cullen Bryant and John Greenleaf 
Whittier both worked in editorial sanctums. Let us 
remember, too, that Whittier’s youthful talent for poetry 
was first discovered by William Lloyd Garrison, then in 
charge of a local paper, and afterwards for thirty-five years 
editor of The Liberator, a journal that was for a genera- 
tion the conscience of America denouncing slavery as 
“the sum of all villainies” at a time when to proclaim 
such doctrine was to encounter social ostracism, and 
sometimes to be in danger of the loss of liberty and life. 
In the South a price was set upon Garrison’s head, and 
even in Boston he had to be rescued from a howling mob 
that sought to kill him. 

His son, Wendell Phillips Garrison, was for forty-one 
years the literary editor of the New York Nation, a paper 
not so well known to the general reader in England as it 
ought to be, but judged by experts to be probably the 
best of its kind in the world. Wendell was born in 1840, 
when his father, who was then engaged in his strenuous 
struggle with the slave power, was attending the World’s 
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Anti-Slavery Convention in London. The first news of 
the birth was given to Garrison by Wendell Phillips, after 
whom the babe was named. Phillips, who was the greatest 
orator that America has produced, was much pleased by 
the compliment. It is a curious fact that in a vague sort 
of way Wendell was made a confidant of John Brown’s 
intended stroke against slavery by a schoolfellow, who was 
perhaps the only participant in that forlorn hope who 
escaped arrest. Wendell was cradled in journalism, and 
was correcting the proofs of the Liberator when still a 
student at Harvard College. He graduated with distine- 
tion in 1861, and after a brief experience on the New 
York /ndependent, he started, in 1865, in conjunction 
with Edwin Lawrence Godkin, the New York Nation, a 
weekly paper remarkable for its literary power and for the 
absolute independence of its political views. The Vation 
stood for definite principles and was a touchstone by which 
the party politicians could be tested. Godkin and Garrison 
both held that the moral law is to be obeyed by nations 
as by individuals. Godkin was a brilliant Irishman, who, 
after some training in the publishing house of John 
Cassell, the erewhile ‘ Manchester carpenter,” had 
emigrated to the United States. He was passionately 
devoted to all the best ideals of American life, but he 
looked at the facts of every day with a certain amount of 
detachment not easily attained by one native-born. It 
was not a question with him of Republican or Democrat, 
but of Right or Wrong. And he did not alter his views of 
an unrighteous act because for a time it might appear to 
be rewarded by prosperity. Such men in America are 
often styled “‘mugwumps,” in Great Britain they are 
called “ political cranks’; in both countries they are the 
salt that hinders the body politic from festering corruption. 
The ation in its earlier period was to some extent 
modelled on the Spectator in its palmy days, but it was 
no slavish imitation, and in its literary department 
attained to an authority that the English paper never 
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reached. In 1881 there was a fresh combination. Mr. 
Henry Villard, Garrison’s brother-in-law, acquired the 
New York Evening Post, and the weekly Nation was then 
made up, wholly or in great part, from matter that had 
appeared in the daily paper. This arrangement still holds 
good. Mr. Godkin was more of a leader writer than 
editor, and in the management Garrison’s was the 
“labouring oar.” The two men worked in complete 
harmony because their principles were identical. Godkin 
had not the scholarly equipment which Garrison brought 
to his work, but he had a remarkable gift of humour and a 
facility for brief sentences that damaged humbug beyond 
repair. Many and fervent were the curses showered on 
“ Larry Godkin ”—as they called him—by dishonest and 
time-serving politicians. During the forty-one years that 
Garrison was associated with the Nation he showed an 
unusual power of enlisting scholars and thinkers in the 
service of the paper. Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Goldwin Smith, James Bryce, Henry James (father and 
son), Bayard Taylor and Charles Eliot Norton may be 
named as among the contributors. In 1905 a silver vase 
of great beauty was presented to Garrison with an address 
signed by more than two hundred men distinguished in 
science, literature and public service, who had been 
contributors under his exact but genial rule. Garrison did 
not long survive his relinquishment of the helm. He had 
hoped for the Indian summer of an old age devoted to 
calm study and to the companionship of the younger 
generation whom he loved. But this was not to be. He 
died 26th February, 1907, after an illness borne with 
stoical fortitude. He was indeed a modern stoic of the 
best type, inspired by a sense of duty that was independent 
of optimism. In a farewell letter, written to his sister 
Fanny (Mrs. Henry Villard), he says :- 

I pass into the sleep we call death without apprehension or 


hesitation. Much I should have liked to do—noi necessary, 
but interesting, and meanwhile watched the growth of the 
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second generation, so varied in appearance and character. 
Something I had counted on satisfying with you this winter 
—my imperishable love of music. It was not to be, and I 
submit. 


This note Mrs. Villard did not receive until after his 
death. 

There has been no formal biography, and perhaps the 
life of a man who only took one holiday in about twenty 
years, and who, whenever possible, personally supervised 
the make-up of each number of the Vation during his long 
term of editorship was not filled with varied incident, 
although if Wendell Garrison had written a spiritual 
autobiography it would have been a document of surpassing 
interest. But a modest memorial volume has appeared in 
a semi-private issue, and this contains the bare facts of his 
life, some essays and some letters.* His letters for the 
most part refer to matters of detail and show his interest 
in his contributors’ work, and his anxious care that every- 
thing should be accurate and in the best form. He had a 
keen eye for a specialist, and there was an absolute 
independence in his judgment. Authors sometimes accuse 
editors of sending their bantlings of books to be sacrificed 
on the altar of criticism—or, as they sometimes say, 
malice. Garrison sends a book to a reviewer and asks him 
to keep silence unless he can honestly say something 
pleasant. He aimed at objectivity, and it might easily 
happen that a valued contributor would come in for an 
unfavourable notice from another expert. Notes brief, 
weighty, well-informed were, and are, a great feature in 
the Nation. As all editors have to do, he had sometimes 
to reject papers that he would gladly have printed, and he 
had sometimes to tell valued contributors that they had 
failed to hit the exact mark. Whilst quite firm, there 


*Letters and Memorials of Wendell Phillips Garrison . 
Cambridge [Massachusetts]: Printed at the Riverside Press, 
1908. 
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was an anxious courtesy in his method of dealing with 
such delicate problems. He jocularly styled himself a 
“butcher” of manuscripts, but he was really a 
skilful surgeon. tle was fastidious in the matter of 
printing, and even took an intellectual interest in 
punctuation. One of the essays in the Memorial volume 
is a Vivacious discourse on the mysteries of the art of 
rightly placing commas, semi-colons, colons and full 
stops. Many educated persons confine punctuation to the 
end of the period, but Garrison endeavoured to carry it 
out with logical consistency. Another of the essays is a 
brief talk to librarians. Part of this was devoted to the 
subject of indexes, with which, as he had indexed about 
eighty volumes of the Vation, he was certainly familiar, 
though his friend, C. A. Cutter, did not approve of his 
methods. I do not know any modern book that has a 
better index than his “* Life of William Lloyd Garrison.” 
It is as good in its way as the index to Bayle’s * Diction- 
naire,” which, among older works, is remarkable for its 
excellence. 

He was well read in the classics, familiar with French 
and German, and also with Italian literature: Petrarea in 
the first place, but also Dante and Carducci. In English 
literature his taste was as excellent as it was exacting. 
There is a famous passage in Gray’s “ Elegy ” 

Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


What does this mean? Garrison asked the opinion of 
various friends. What is the precise weight of the con- 
junction in the second line? He writes to G. FE. Wood- 
berry : 


What bothers me in the verse in question is the conjunction, 
since in your view Melancholy’s marking of Gray would have 
to be a sort of kindness. Higginson, and I think most 
readers, take the opposite view. The youth laboured under 
three disabilities, (1) hun.ble origin ; (2) Whatever science did 
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to him by not frowning; (3) having a melancholy turn of 
mind. All belone in one category, else I feel the need of a 
disjuncture but. 


This is characteristic ot his passion tor accuracy and 
lucidity. 

Garrison was twice married, and the death of a brilliant 
son in early manhood was one of the great sorrows of his 
life. As we should expect, he recognised the claim of the 
community to service. He was one of the Board of 
Directors of the State Geological Survey of New Jersey, 
and he was a member for more than seventeen years of 
the local School Board of West Orange. He wrote some 
books for the young intended for the inculeation of those 
principles of right living and honest citizenship to which 
his efforts were ever directed. His greatest literary 
undertaking was the biography of his father. This was 
written in conjunction with his brother, Mr. Francis 
Jackson Garrison, and is one of the most important books 
for the right understanding of modern American history. 

Such, briefly and very inadequately expressed, is the 
story of the life of an American journalist. Where in the 
ranks of the world’s newspaper press shall we find a better? 
A quiet, unostentatious man, careful of details, merging 
his own power of individual expression that he might 
bring out the best in his army of contributors; a man of 
truly patriotic instincts, proud of his country, yet always 
ready with a faithful warning when the people were in 
danger of being led astray. In the fight against bad 
government and political corruption, against the lust for 
conquest and against the greed for wealth he was ever 
in the foremost rank. And in relation to the world of 
literature, where the .Vation also exercised a_ great 
influence on American opinion, he was in the same way 
the champion of the highest and the best. 


“T have fought the good fight: I have kept the faith,” 
would be a fitting epitaph for Wendell Phillips Garrison. 








Climbing Cheops. 
BY HENRY MILLS. 


T is all a question of taste, I suppose, and perhaps it is 
well that people do things in different ways, but, to 
my thinking, anyone who has the feeling of respect 
that borders on reverence for old-time monuments, and a 
desire to see them under fitting conditions, should avoid 
the crowd that gathers about the great pyramids of Gezeh. 
It seems almost a sin that there should be a horse-tram 
from Cairo nearly to the base of Cheops, and it is surely 
an insult to antiquity to be amongst the throng that makes 
a fairground of a place that time, apart from history, has 
rendered sacred. 

On sunny afternoons, and it is nearly always sunny 
there, the people are hurrying about, the donkey-boy, 
with a blow and a shout, is urging on his beast, the Arabs 
are persistently pestering the visitors, and the Yankees, 
ever present, are far from being quiet and soft-spoken. 
Imagine such a scene within the solitary, wind-swept 
circle of Stonehenge! 

After a chaffering with the Arabs a party will begin the 
climb up the giant steps, two lightly-clad Arabs holding 
each climber’s hands, and a third ready to give the needed 
and timely push behind; and, after all the panting 
struggle, the task is over, and the climbers go home with 
the satisfaction of having done the Great Pyramid,—a 
memory pleasant in itself, but without its chief feature of 
attractiveness. 

Another, and perhaps a preferable way, is to stand 
aside from all this confusion, and wait until the sun has 
given warning that it is time for the people to leave. It 
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is interesting then to notice the swift and almost magical 
change from tumult to quiet. The crowd has gradually 
gone, even to the last straggler, and what a transformation 
has taken place! How grand and great these monuments 
have grown, how silent and old this whole region has 
become, and how surely the work of the old Pharoahs has 
again asserted its claim to our veneration! 

The last camel-driver is going by with his camel, the 
day’s work is done, Abdullah is tired, and so is his beast— 
Rameses the Second—-but the man is ready for a new 
commission, and our Solitary now mounts the beast, 
which, with the usual grunt of protest, has sunk down to 
receive him, and with a repetition of this, has risen to 
his height again; and in the meantime you are sure that 
at one moment you will go over his head, and at the next 
that you will certainly slip off at the other end. You are 
mounted, however; you feel very high in the world, and 
you go along with that strange back and forward move- 
ment, past those deep bore-holes, with the feeling that if 
you go down the camel goes too, and he ought to know 
his own business, and have a due regard for his own 
safety. 

You notice a large collection of old pottery exposed 
again that very day to the light of the sun; and after 
thousands of years in the sand it seems as red and clean as 
if it had newly come from the potter’s kiln. The men 
who have been uncovering it have finished their labour, 
and have gone to their lighted tent near to Kephren. 
Your camel takes you past the spot, and to the top of 
the hill from which you thought you might watch the 
sunset. But you are too late, and, as you remain gazing 
there, you happen to turn round and look upon the dark 
mass of masonry, and a sudden thought takes possession 
of you Why not attempt to go up Cheops in the dark, 
and at a time when you can have it all to yourself?” 
You make enquiries of Abdullah, and he tells you, in 
broken English, that the task would be new to him, but he 
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is ready to try, and also to find a friend to help him, two 
helpers being sufficient. A bargain is made with him for 
the whole venture, and he runs away, leaving you holding 
the quiet camel by a rope, at the foot of the scene of your 
coming labours. After a time two men draw near, and 
you learn that Abdullah has changed his mind, and must 
wait with his camel, while you go climbing with his 
friend alone. 

The three helpers, so commonly seen, have dwindled to 
one, and, after a moment’s consideration of the changed 
conditions you determine to make the venture. It may be 
that you are inclined to stoutness and have a scarcity of 
wind, and that your favourite position usually is sitting 
down ; still, you elect to make this attempt, knowing that 
if you fail no one that you care about will see you. 
Your guide and helper leaps up one step, and offers his 
right hand for your left; you put your right hand and left 
foot on the step above you, and then, at the psychical 
moment, he gives a pull, and you have suddenly accom- 
plished your first step. 

After a time you make the discovery that instead of 
going up the usual corner you are being taken up the face 
of the pyramid, but you are at it, and it’s all the same. 
It is quite dark, too, and you cannot see either where you 
came from or where you are going; you only know that 
you are climbing up those weary stairs. Then your guide 
calls a halt, and you are surprised that you did not first 
ask for it, and the man, being an Arab, begins to press for 
extra backsheesh and a new bargain; and it dawns upon 
you that you are in an uncommon position, are quite 
alone, neither up nor down the pyramid, and much at the 
man’s mercy. You tell him boldly that your bargain is 
with the other man, with whom he also has to deal, but he 
sits there sulkily: and the situation becomes comical, until 
you let him know that you don’t mind giving him a 
trifle extra, when he takes hold of your hand, and, giving 
a vicious jerk, again begins his labour. 
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It becomes painfully lonely, and you feel that you 
cannot fully grasp the situation—cannot quite realise 
either where you are, or why you are there. 

The struggle grows harder and you pant for breath, but 
feel that it might be much worse than it is, for the 
oppressive heat of the day has gone with the sunset, and 
the steps must also be cooler. 

At last you have reached your objective, and you have 
a quiet sort of satisfaction in the thought that you are 
standing on the summit of the highest pyramid of Egypt. 
The lights of Cairo are visible in the distance and above 
you is the crescent moon. 

Quiet as the place is now, you know that thousands of 
years ago workmen were busy just where you are standing, 
and that they had carried their labour to a point high 
above you; but the old apex is gone, and you find that the 
apparently small flat surface, as seen from below, is really a 
square of more than thirty feet in diameter. There is a 
large stone in the centre, into which a flagstaff has been 
fixed, and on this the climber stands and looks around, but 
the landscape is shut out by the darkness, and he feels that 
a wonderful prospect is denied him. 

Still there remains a more lasting vision, which he can 
eall at will, of old Father Nile stretching away into the 
distance, of the pyramids about him, and the Sphynx, and 
the Step-Pyramid miles away over that waste of sand, of 
the Makattam Hills just across the river there from whose 
quarries came (but how’) the stone of all these vast 
structures. He can see the patient camels lying down to 
receive their loads of stone, for the same quarries are 
yet in use, and he does not forget the sight of old Cairo 
with its many stately mosques and its commanding 
Citadel. 

But he becomes aware that the Arab is still quietly 
sitting at his feet, and that it is quite time to begin the 
descent, and he soon finds out that, like the coming up, it 


would have been easier with two men instead of one. 
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It must, for truth’s sake, be confessed that when, after 
much slipping and, shall I say “slithering,” he had 
stridden from the last high step of the pyramid to his 
seat on the waiting camel, Rameses the Second, and had 
ridden away from darkness and solitude into light and 
life again, that the portion of his unmentionables that he 
usually sits upon had become much less of a protection 
against cold weather; and it may as well be admitted that 
for several days his movements were crab-like, stiff and 
very formal. But all had been safely done, and when 
he reached the old Hotel du Nil that night he was 
astonished to learn that his friends had been concerned 
about his absence, and had been in communication with 
the authorities about a search party; and so ended his visit 
to the Great Pyramid. 
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Optimism and Pessimism. 


BY J. E. BALMER. 


HOMAS HARDY commences his fascinating story, 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” by saying, “To 
dwellers in a wood almost every species of tree has its 
voice as well as its feature.” It may in truth be said of 
people that in each person there is a bright side, and also 
a dark one, just as there is some good in the worst, and 
not infrequently a little bad in the best. 

We occasionally meet persons who prefer life’s shallow 
vanities to realities, and who seem to look on the glamour 
of the world’s cheer, and yet whose hearts are breaking; 
whilst others, with no favours now, or to come, are among 
the happiest and most contented. Some there are, too, 
who see the fun in things, whilst others are unable, or 
unwilling, to find humour in anything. 

Thus the interpreters of optimism and pessimism are 
ever crossing our paths. The authorities define optimism 
as * the doctrine that everything is ordered for the best,” 
and that pessimism means “ that on the whole the world is 
bad rather than good.” Further, that an optimist is one 
who takes a hopeful view of things, and a pessimist one 
whose temper of mind looks too much on the dark side of 
life. 

I adopt these definitions for the purpose of this short 
paper. 

The terms optimism and pessimism portray, to me, 
the governing factors in many lives. Do we not, each 
one, daily meet the optimist and pessimist? We may 
discuss national affairs, church interests, party concerns, 
social and home life, or even literary matters, and at 
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every point we meet the actual expressions in living 
activity. 

Take note of the pessimist first, and we will bid him 
adieu as speedily as possible. He is one who believes the 
country is going to the dogs, that our literature has 
waned, that poets and writers are no longer born to us, 
and constantly reminds us that the best is to be found in 
the past; he sees no freshness, originality or excellence in 
the present, and only desolation ahead. I have also known 
many who have unmanned themselves by repinings and 
vain imaginings. They represent classes which never see 
good in anything, qualify everything and misjudge most 
things, and who rarely have a kind word to say of, or for, 
anyone. 

Then there are folks whose creeds are no barrier to misery 
and whose vision is so marred by morose thoughts that were 
they to enter a dairy their looks would sour the stock. Here 
is an example: One bright morning I greeted a saintly 
brother with a cheery “ Good morning; glorious weather.” 
He instantly replied, grumpily, “And who said it wasn’t?” 
I never troubled that brother with further greetings. 
The old sailor appeals to me much more. A sailor was 
sympathised with on having lost one of his legs. “ Oh. 
well,” said he, “it might have been worse; I might 
have lost them both.” 

I cannot tell how it is, but we rarely seem able 
to persuade some men to look for brightness and cheer. 
They never seem happy unless miserable; their only future 
is the past, they are incapable of appreciating youthful 
aspirations, in fact seem to have been born old and look it. 

The pessimist is no real good to anyone; he is poor in 
mind and action; is represented by the man who refused 
to buy a calendar lest he might be dead beforethe year was 
out and would therefore not need it. If he is asked to 
convey a message of glad tidings he does it in such 
depressed manner as to deprive the news of all interest 
and pleasure. See him at a wedding (says “Clog Shop 
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Chronicles’), and if a song is requested he strikes up, 
* There’ll be no more sorrow there ’’; and if he is fortunate 
enough to be invited to a funeral and is desired to suggest 
suitable words announces, “‘ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” The pessimist revels in the darkly 
suggestive side, the north aspect, the sunless streets, and 
prefers meditation among the tombs for recreative purposes. 
Dean Hole hits him off well: “If you please, sir, the 
corpse’s brother would like to speak to you”; and Sterne’s 
words aptly apply to him when he remarks, “Some fly 
from joy as if it was really an evil in itself.” And in his 
description of a pessimistic race declares, “ that they wept 
when a child was born and feasted and made merry when 
a man went out of the world.” 

Personally I would prefer that a man erred on the side 
of extravagance in thought and life than he should create 
discomfort by his every action. We can discount eulogy, 
but it is almost impossible to minimise the depreciator, 
even if we would. 

If Robert Louis Stevenson at any time seemed 
pessimistic it was the result of ill-health; but of him it is 
said, “He had thought and sympathy to spare for the 
small joys and sorrows of life.” 

De Quincey had a perpetual desire to fly from himself, 
and well he might because of his self-imposed burden, 
but of Robert Burns we are told that his songs did as 
much to bring back the sunshine in everyday Seotch life 
as the Reformer’s homilies did to banish it. 

In so far as we can sweeten and cheer life, make others 
glad and give hope to the hopeless, we fulfil our mission ; 
and if by our acts and words we cause sorrow and 
depression to follow in our train, then we are no longer 
worthy of the respect and esteem that our lives should 
entitle us to command. 

I come with joy to my optimistic friend, for I love his 
company and good nature. To the optimistic life is, or 
will be, for the best. The sun sets in the west, but for 
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him only because it is necessary for its rising; the words 
‘“;mpossible” or “failure” are, as with Napoleon, not in his 
dictionary. He is no ostrich vainly burying his head in 
times of trouble, but an alert active spirit who never loses 
hope or heart, can weather any storm and surmount most 
difficulties. I look upon an optimist as a gift from God. 
Milton fell on evil times, and was, as far as we know, 
cruelly afflicted with blindness, but in this sorrow he 
dwelt on life’s higher paths, and few words are more 
pathetic and beautiful than the following: 


Thousands at God’s bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest: 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Advancing age frequently depresses, but also, on the other 
hand, gives cheer and hopefulness. To the optimistic 
under these circumstances comes thankfulness, to the 
pessimistic remorse. 

Not long ago I was travelling in a train, and as we 
passed a large building a minister in the compartment 
said to me: “ An interesting episode took place there at 
the opening dinner. An old workman attended, and the 
younger men determined the old man should speak. At 
last he consented, and these were his words, ‘ Friends, I 
can't talk, and ye know it; but I can say that goodness 
and mercy have followed me all the days of my life, and 
they've catched me up to-day.” To how many of us 
these words apply if we will but admit it? 

it is a joy to be grateful, the mere effort is a token of 
thankfulness. The pessimist is ever complaining that 
“ Anno Domini” is withering his faculties and crippling 
his powers; as a matter of fact we know men and women 
who are young at eighty, and others are old at twenty-five. 

Shelley petulantly wrote : 

The good die young, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket 
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but we must not forget that Shelley was a pessimist, 
or these words would not be very encouraging for us. 
I contend that age need not depress us nor silence our 
longings for the best and highest. I prefer Browning’s 
words : — 


Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shews sufficient of the light 
For us, in the dark, to rise by and I rise. 


Browning further states : — 


That a man’s reach ought to exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a Heaven for? 


There is in fact scope enough in life for the highest 
flights and noblest aspirations, and those who mournfully 
deplore the weakening of the race should burn their dove- 
cotes, for they are useless for rearing eagles. It is yet far 
nobler to strive to increase the powers of progress, to 
further the moral and intellectual attainments and good 
fellowship of the people than to vainly repine over the 
decadence which may be more imaginative than real. 

A genuine optimist is ever discontentedly content, 
grateful for present mercies and hopeful for coming ones. 
A great painter was asked which was his best picture. 
He replied, “ The next.” An artist’s happy expectancy! 
Then again we generally find the grumbling and dis- 
affected at the foot of the ladder, but the brave heart 
scales the top rung, and he alone realises the glory of a 
successful effort. We live too much in the valley, 
forgetful of the fact that only those who climb the highest 
reaches, mentally and physically, obtain the most extended 
views and appreciate the beauties of the sunbeams and the 
charm of invigorating air! 

There is nothing so capable of engendering optimism as 
the forgetfulness of self. We generally find that the 
most melancholy, however rich or poor, no matter, are 
those who live with, or by, themselves, who have no 
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communion with brighter spirits, inspiring literature, 
noble art, or interest in their fellow men. This class 
judges a picture by the effectiveness of the frame, or 
gauges its associates by what they have, and not by what 
they are, by where they live, and not by how they live. 
Try to imagine a Literary Club where the main purpose 
is to consider Stock Exchange Values or Board of Trade 
Returns, or even the results of elections! As far as 
elections go I should except Waugh’s “ Nomination,” for 
his description always gives me pleasure : 

Old Joe, after the arrival of the brick, seed Solomon in all 


his glory, then the election were o'er as far as he was 
concerned. 


Excellent banter! 

There are few things more inspiring than a valiant 
literature into which men have dipped deeply, and in the 
strength of it gone forth to save men from social 
degradation, financial corruption and national decay. 

It never pays to be doleful and despairing. Seton 
Merriman states “ that the happiest women I have known 
have been the plain ones!” and I have known this remark 
to apply to men. We are told that if we desire to look 
upon a really happy face we must seek out the blind! 
Whether or not, it is easy to prove that a_ really 
contented face is usually associated with one who, 
despite riches, poverty or environment, cheers his fellows, 
comforts the weary and is just to all men; if he acts 
otherwise he may be ostracised from all that is best and 
happiest. 

(ne of the really happy types of men is exemplified by 
Otley (Wordsworth’s friend), who, climbing Skiddaw, 
found out the sources of the springs and streams in order 
that he might plant seeds or roots and so cheer climbers 
by the sight of sweet flowers in unsuspected places; and, if I 
may quote him, Bunyan, in gaol, showing weary wanderers 
life’s Beulah lands, or the noble artist painting that which 
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appeals to the highest instincts in our nature, or the guide 
“who has heard of Heaven and leads the way,” or the rich 
man who does not oppress the poor because he is poor; 
all these I claim to be types of the world’s benefactors and 
optimists. 

It is said of Lord Bowen (the Judge) that no one ever 
met him without wishing to meet him again, and no one 
ever made his acquaintance without desiring his friend- 
ship. And Madame de Stael wrote of the great 
Wilberforce, ‘“‘ That he lived in perpetual * sunshine’ and 
shed its radiance all around him.” These are the men 
we want in this cold and callous age. I care not what 
the, business, politics, or religion are, so long as a man, or 
woman, gives zest to our steps, hope and buoyancy to our 
life, he or she is a true and welcome friend. Many I have 
met never seem to lose hope, it is their sheet anchor, 
and is so strong that they can resist whatever depressing 
currents oppose them. A _ noble optimism removes 
depression, ignores or surmounts difficulties and gives 
strength to every faculty. We seem rather fond at times 
of comparing ourselves with others, not always remember- 
ing that comparisons are odious. A few pharisees exist 
who are vain enough to pity :iie less favoured, and thank 
(sod “* they. are a little better than most folk.” I should 
like every man and woman with these tendencies to visit 
Stratford-on-Avon Churchyard and learn the lesson I did 
from one of the tombstones, in these words: 

What faults ye saw in me pray try to shun, 
Go look at home there’s plenty to be done. 


I am aware that many seem born to look on the dark 
side, just as others are on the bright, but the former can 
be remedied by effort, and the latter faculty enlarged. 
It is certain that the optimist is equipped with a power 
that few can excel, he is ever a welcome guest, and caresin 
his presence, 


Fold their tents like the Arabs and as silently steal away. 
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Buoyed therefore by a determination capable of seeking 
and finding the best, each may be the richer and 
better for the optimistic spirit that should guide life’s 
destiny. And these ideals may be secured if we will apply 
the words that might inspiringly be in our thoughts at the 
advent of each New Year: 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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Some Poets’ Themes. 


BY J. H. SWANN. 


HE writer of verse is usually a bolder man in the 
choice of subject than the writer of prose. From 
“ Paradise Lost” to ‘The Sofa” is a long flight, but 
the wings of Pegasus have swept above each and over 
much between. Indeed the subjects which have not 
inspired something from an epic to a couplet are probably 
not numerous. That statement is perhaps adventurous, 
but my experience in searching for the subject-matter of 
this short paper leads me to make it. I am likewise 
emboldened to say, further, that when the gods endow a 
person with the gift of rhyming they do not necessarily 
include a sense of humour in their beneficence. Otherwise 
I might not have found material enough for my purpose. 
I have sought through a fairly large collection of the 
writings of lesser poets of the early nineteenth century for 
curious themes which have inspired verse, blank and 
otherwise. 

Of course one encountered an endless series of verses 
addressed to “ Miss J——” or “ Mr. B——”; good folk 
who thus lost their only hope of earthly immortality 
through the poet’s misplaced consideration in reducing 
them to the insignificance of an initial. Then all the 
common yet ever fresh sources of human joy and sorrow 
are constantly recurring, their treatment naturally varying 
with different writers. 

Burns gives us a classic example of the kind of theme 
which is my theme in his lines addressed “To a 
Louse, on seeing one on a lady’s bonnet at church.” 
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Happily, my examples are more pleasing to contemplate 
than that. 

[In parenthesis I should say that I cannot burden 
my paper with references, but I am prepared to indicate 
the volumes in which the examples quoted are to be found. 
This to guard against any suspicion of home manufacture. | 

A cold-blooded murder is surely suggested by “ Lines 
addressed to a Gnat shortly before his execution,” while 
the untimely end of another of those flighty insects is 
commemorated in “ The Gnat: written with a pencil round 
an insect of that kind which had been accidentally crushed 
and remained fixed on a blank page of a lady’s album.” 
Another tragedy occasioned “ An address to a dead cat, 
which had fallen from an ivy-tree that runs up the tower 
of Kirkby Fleetham Church, Yorkshire, up which it is 
supposed it had climbed after birds assuredly a case of 
the biter bitten! Yorkshire again supplies the theme in 
“ Lines occasioned by reading the following printed bill 
fixed in the beak of one in a group of five stuffed owls in 
the shop-window of a bird-stuffer at Richmond, Yorkshire.” 

There is pleasing alliteration in “To a Dove in a 
Deserted Churchyard,” while a more adventurous bird—or 
was it a dissipated one?— suggested verses “ To a stray 
canary.” ‘ The travelled oyster” brings in imagination 
an “ ancient and fish-like smell,” but we are called upon 
to contemplate an unusual absence of odour in some highly 
moral verses “ On the Cleanliness of Otaheitean Hogs”! 

I believe the reference is not to fowl, but to young ladies 
in the lines “ To some Ladies who said the Author loved 
Chicken ”; the inference is that the ladies guilty of such 
calumny must themselves have got beyond the chicken 
stage ! 

Turning now to the vegetable kingdom, we have “Verses 
on four young ladies planting a tree to Friendship,” and 
there is poetic possibility in such a theme as “To a 
favourite Myrtle raised from a branch worn by a lady at 


a ball.” 
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“To a man selling bitters in the prison” is surely an 
extreme case of carrying coals to Newcastle. A well- 
meant attempt to stay the career of a possible customer is 
found in “ Verses written for a boy to learn and repeat 
who had committed a small theft.” 

‘** A farewell ode to a Solicitor” brings somehow a vision 
of low tide in the pocket, and may have some slight 
connection with subsequent “ Lines respectfully inscribed 
to the Society for the Relief of Persons Imprisoned for 
Small Debts.” 

An “ Ode to Friendship, addressed to a New Married 
Couple” suggests a somewhat “ frigid and calculating ” 
kind of union, unless the poet was appealing for a personal 
friendship which sometimes suffers on the advent of a wife. 
ne would question the advisability of publishing such a 
personal effusion as “ To my brother-in-law on hearing he 
was about to be married three months after my sister's 
decease’; but after all he was a laggard compared with 
the widower commemorated in “To a gentleman who 
married a second wife three days after the interment of his 
first.” When was the courting done, pray ? 

The ladies naturally attract a goodly share of attention. 
The poet appreciated their company who wrote an “ Ode 
on being present at a young ladies’ ball.” An apparently 
love-lorn bard was moved to write some verses “ On a lady 
retreating from her window,” but he was capped by 


another who penned lines, “* To on her appearing 
to retire from a window.’ Another poet had a 


grand opportunity and seized it when he _ wrote, 
‘Extempore on a key appended to the bosom of a very 
beautiful young lady.” 

Sweets to the sweet is exemplified in “To Sacharissa 
with a sugar vase,” and it must surely be getting 
dangerously personal to write lines * (in observing a dent 
in a lady’s forehead.” (One wonders if there was any 
oceult reference to the lady’s figure in * Lines to an hour- 
glass, addressed to Miss H. W on The individual 
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would scarcely be a cheerful companion who was the 
subject of “ He never made his mother smile’; but we 
have a glimpse of more pleasing examples of human and 
family feeling in “ Lines written on a Friday, the day 
in each week formerly devoted by the author and his 
brothers and sisters to the society of their grandmother.” 

There is precise detail in the title of verses ““ Upon some 
bottles of sack and claret laid in sand and covered with a 
sheet,” and a curious transformation is the theme of “ On 
converting a nail taken from the bottom of the Mars 
man-of-war, that fought the famous action with the 
Hercule, into a tobacco-stopper.”” A change of occupation 
is commented upon or explained in verse with this high- 
sounding title, ““ From a young son of the buskin to his 
friend, after having quitted the elevated sphere of 
theatrical performance for the dry drudgeries of a mercer’s 
shop.” It would be interesting to know what was the 
ultimate career of that young man. 

The practice of giving the first line as a title in the list 
of contents is responsible for this seeming confession “ I 
am no poet,” and also for this curious expression of 
ambition, “0 were I but a drop of dew,” which, by the 
way, has no connection with “ An ode to whisky.” 

One writer addressed a poem to “ My Nose.” I will 
quote one verse which refers to a curious substitute for 
a pocket-handkerchief : 


No; when cold winter’s winds blow high 
And bite thee hard and thou shalt cry, 
Thy tears with sympathy I'll dry, 

My nose. 


A “ Song written to suit a wildly beautiful German air” 
has, in view of a recent election, some affinity with lines 
“Written in early days to a friend who sent me a loaf 
about two inches long.”” Whether that was a Free Trade 
or a Tariff Reform loaf I must leave you to decide. 
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The Way the World goes by. 


BY J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 


CALLOW youth in truth was I 
When I began the world to try: 

Hard buffets soon my mind impressed 
That life was but a scurvy jest; 
And ere to manhood I had grown 
My fond beliefs and dreams had flown, 
Like rainbows fading from the sky 
And that’s the way the world goes by. 


The merchant in his warehouse stands, 
And vows he trades with spotless hands; 
But if the subtle imps of greed 





Plant in his soul their evil seed, 

I trow his friends will not be told 
The way he fills his bags with gold 
When only God and he are nigh 

And that’s the way the world goes by. 


The doctor with a right good will 
Alike to all applies his skill; 

But if the rich man with his fee, 

And if the poor man with his plea, 
Should, both at once, require his aid, 
And waiting killed—the riddle’s made: 
Which patient would the sooner die? 
And that’s the way the world goes by 


My lady has a lovely face, 

And all her ways are full of grace: 
She has a husband, dour and grim, 
And there’s a page—unknown to him, 
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Who plays upon the dulcimer, 
And sings the sweetest songs to her, 
And gives her kisses on the sly 
And that’s the way the world goes by. 


The priest at least is pure and good; 
Ah, yes, he would be if he could; 

He preaches fasts, but never far 

Is he from where roast capons are. 

He knows the house wherein to dine 

Is that which keeps good store of wine: 
And father John is often dry 

And that’s the way the world goes by. 


The soldier’s is the noblest life, 





Though full of dangers, wounds and strife ; 
He fights for others, not himself, 

And seldom gets much store of pelf : 

And if he be compelled to yield 

To death upon the battlefield, 

His comrades hear his latest sigh— 

And that’s the way the world goes by. 
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